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EVERYTHING IN 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 
FROM THE PEOPLE 
WHO BRING YOU 
EVERYTHING IN 
FILM EQUIPMENT RENTALS. 


The world’s finest maintained Motion Picture & Video Tape Equipment. 


<é camera service center, inc. 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019, (212) 757-0906 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, | 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisior’cameras, 
you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimped Panaflex®A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, isagenerationahead — regularly. 
of its time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll nave trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering it's a “357 and it's Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
Studio silent! you To visit Our 
Or PSR: the world’s MOST _ceqeaasimmme camera depart- 
wanted studio camera ment and see why 
that has seta new | ; . somany motion 
standard in professional - picture credits 
filmmaking for silence, / say: filmed in 
reliability and versatility. | . Panavision: 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


lf you can find all Scoopic’s features on another built-in flexibility. And extra versatility, thanks toa 
16mm camera, you'll find something else as well. A number of new accessories. 
price tag that’s twice as high—or more. ltadds up to greater creative potential at 

Yet the Canon Scoopic 16MS gives you all substantial savings. Which means more accessories 
the performance and dependability that made its you can now afford; more to spend on film and 
predecessors the favorite of news anddocumentary processing; a larger budget for your next production. . . 


cameramen worldwide. Plus greater ® or another Canon Scoopic 16MS. 
‘tna non 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040, (516) 488-6700; 
123 Paularino Avenue East, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626, (714) 979-6000; 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario, (416) 678-2730. 
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Cinema 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Techniques 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not a 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names: A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 


Herb A. Lightman OCTOBER 1979 VOL. 60, NO. 10 
editor 

Three Tyler 

assistant editor @ FEATURE ARTICLES 

Barry D 

Seer cot 982 “GLOBAL VILLAGE” —Wall-to-wall Montage 


fs Armacost 984 Photographing ‘““THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN” 
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988 Confessions of a Lighting Designer 


Barbara Prevedel 
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layout assembly 1000 New. Frontiers in Computer Animation 


Contributing Editors 1008 The Freefall Filming of “MOONRAKER” 
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Ernest Laszlo ON THE COVER: Robert Redford rimmed in hundreds of tiny lights, as he appears in 
Sam Leavitt the title role of THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN, the Ray Stark-S. Pollack Pro- 
Lester Shorr ductions-Wildwood Enterprises Production for release by Columbia Pictures and 


Raloh Woo! Universal Pictures. THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN was directed by Sydney Pollack, 
dip OOISey with Owen Roizman, ASC, as Director of Photography. 
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“You have to kn 


Margaret Booth, Vice-President of post- 
production for Rastar Films, has been editing 
jilm for 62 years and is still at it. Many 
famous directors have relied gratefully on 
her skills. Young editors might take a 
moment to read Miss Booths wise counsel 
and, along with Kodak, rejoice that they 

are a part of the same industry as this warm 
and gracious woman. 


“I become involved from the start 
of a script. I read the scripts and make 
suggestions on cutting. Sometimes, I go to 
the director and say, ‘If you would give me 
a pan shot from here to there, it'll make it 
smoother and nicer.’ Most directors appre- 
ciate this help. 

“The really good directors do their 
homework. They plan ahead. Ford knew 
what he wanted. He wouldn’t even come 
near the cutting room. I showed him the 
picture when I finished making the cut. 
It’s different with every director, but all the 
really great directors have one thing in 
common-— they know what they want. 
And that’s a wonderful thing because there 
isn’t any confusion on the set. 

“Rhythm is everything. If you don’t 
have rhythm, you don’t have a very good. 
editing job. When I was cutting silent pic- 


QED. 
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tures, I used to count— one, two, three, four, 
cut—because it helped carry the rhythm. Of 
course, now that there’s sound, the sound 
carries you along, and it carries the audience 
along. So you must cut on the beat each 
time. It’s like the Rockettes. If they get out 
of step, they’re not the Rockettes. It’s that 
way in film. 

“Tempo means so much. If you have a 
picture that has tempo, and then you slow 
down, the film seems to dip, and the audi- 
ence is left anticipating. You must always 
keep the tempo going because the audience 
is really a thousand feet ahead of you. You 
have to be ahead of them if you can. 

‘When I first started, we used to splice 
by hand. We’d have to match the sprocket 
holes and splice by hand. We had to match 
the action. Sometimes we just had to look 
for a little dot-or something on the negative. 
Now, of course, we have this little splicing 
machine. And when we cut negatives, all we 
do is get the right key number and cut it. But 
in the early days there were no edge numbers 

“You have to like editing to be a fine 
editor. You have to have a feel.for it. And 
you. have to learn to use just the long shots 
for planning and then learn to punctuate 
where it’s necessary for the story. I think the 
biggest mistake novice editors make is get- 
ting all the dailies in and thinking it’s neces- 
sary to use every piece, every angle. The 


ow when not to cut,” 


mistake is saying, ‘Well, the director shot it; 
he must want to see all of it.’ They get com- 
pletely confused. But you also have to know 
when not to cut. That is what editing is 
about — knowing when mot to cut. 

“I recommend a film-editing career 
to younger people because I think it’s won- 
derful. You meet everyone, and you work on 
something for six or eight months and then 
go to something else that’s entirely different. 
You're working with an entirely differ- 
ent crew and entirely different personalities. 
It’s a challenge. Every day is a challenge.” 


If you would like to receive our 
monthly publication for filmmakers, Kodak 
Professional Forum, write: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Dept. 640, 343 State Street, 
Rochester, NY 14650. 


DALLAS: 214/351-3221 
HOLLYWOOD: 213/464-6131 
NEW YORK: 212/262-7100 
ROCHESTER: 716/254-1300 

SAN FRANCISCO: 415/928-1300 
WASH., D.C.: 202/554-9300 

© Eastman Kodak Company, 1979: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
_ ATLANTA: 404/351-6510 
_ CHICAGO: 312/654-5300 


& Kodak...Official motion picture consultant to the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 


By ANTON WILSON 


THE VIDEO CAMERA 


The professional motion picture cam- 
era represents the ultimate in mechanical 
precision. Yet, in the realm of modern 
technology, the film camera is a relatively 
straightforward and simple device. De- 
spite the recent plethora of digital 
tachometers, TTL metering, and other 
electronic accoutrements, the film cam- 
era is still the basic intermittent move- 
ment with its rollers and sprocket wheels. 

| am not attempting to impugn the dig- 
nity of the motion picture camera. Its pre- 
cision and simplicity make it an accurate, 
reliable and dependable instrument. 
However, the cameraman who is accus- 
tomed to opening a camera and seeing a 
couple of rollers and guides may experi- 
ence cardiac arrest upon viewing the in- 
side of a modern video camera for the 
first time. 

FIGURE 1 is a view of the left side of an 
Hitachi SK-90, a modern EFP camera, 
with its cover removed. For anyone in- 
terested in counting, there are more than 
70 adjustment pots and switches in the 
picture. This is just the surface. Remov- 
ing individual boards (FIGURE 2) reveals 
even more pots and switches mounted 
internally on the face of the circuit 
boards. And if this is not enough, remov- 
ing the right camera side panel exposes 
even more of the same. The final score? 
Most ENG/EFP cameras will employ well 
in excess of 200 individual adjustments 
and switches. In addition, there are 
usually at least 50 designated “test 
points” on the circuit boards with corres- 
ponding waveform and voltage speci- 
fications. 

Before you run out and enroll at M.1.T., 
or jump under the blankets and assume 
the prenatal position, it must be said that 
very rarely, if ever, is the cameraman re- 
quired to come into contact with most of 
the aforementioned adjustments. Quite 
the contrary. With few exceptions the 
cameraman should not mess with the 
pots inside the camera. | have seen a 
video engineer spend two days attempt- 
ing to realign a camera that was suffering 
from the results of a cameraman who had 
“just turned a couple of watchamacallits 
slightly”. In most cases one adjustment 
affects another, and the unskilled tink- 
erer can easily start a chain reaction of 
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misalignment that is most difficult to de- 
fine and correct. 

The point here should be clear. The 
video camera is a different breed of ani- 
mal altogether. Its electronic complexity 
is light years apart from a film camera 
and requires highly skilled electronic en- 
gineers or technicians and sophisticated 
test equipment to facilitate proper 
adjustment. Many EFP productions and 
almost all studio productions employ a 
video engineer as a standard member of 
the crew. Under circumstances where a 
video engineer is not present during 
production, the camera should be thor- 
oughly checked-out and calibrated prior 
to departure. Just because the picture 


“looks good” on the monitor does not 
mean that the camera is optimumly ad- 
justed. There are many aspects of the 
video signal that can deviate from op- 
timum specification and only built-in or 
external test procedures can reveal 
these anomalies. 

Every video camera should be treated 
like the sophisticated electronic instru- 
ment that it is. Every video camera 
should have an “electronic Godfather” 
somewhere who can tweak the camera to 
optimum performance on a regular basis. 
Lastly, for those cameramen who do not 
have the luxury of a resident engineer, 
there are fairly simple built-in test proce- 
Continued on Page 1044 
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FIGURE 1—Removing the side cover of a modern ENG/EFP camera reveals more than 70 


adjustments. 


(LEFT) FIGURE 2a— Removal of a printed circuit board reveals even more adjustment pots. 
(RIGHT) FIGURE 2b—A peek behind the right side cover show the remaining adjustment 


pots and switches. The grand total is usually in excess of 200. 
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‘COME SEE US AT THE SMPTE EXHIBITION 


Alan Gordon Enterprises invites you to see our line of professional film equipment 
at the Century Plaza Hotel, Oct. 22 through Oct. 25. 


MP-30 PROJECTORS 

Three outstanding, 
professional portable 35mm 
sound projectors. 


SWINTEK CORDLESS 
MICROPHONE SYSTEM 

The leading cordless 
microphone system featuring 
transmitters and receivers to 
meet every need in film or 
TV. 


MINICAM-16 

The 16mm camera that 
allows you to film those 
heretofore impossible-to-get 
angles and shots. 


B&H FILMO 70 SERIES 
Rugged, dependable basic 
camera, 70-HR adaptable to 
400 foot film capacity. 


Visit our Booths 470 through 474, 
Califomia Drive. Our staff will be happy 


NCE Il 

ANIMATION MOTOR 
Converts any camera with an 
outside drive shaft to single 
frame operation for 
animation or stop-motion 
work. 


GOLDTOP BATTERY BELTS 
AND PACKS 

The newest concept in 
battery power for 
professional motion picture 
and TV cameras. 


ZEPPELIN SOUND SYSTEM 
Combining the Zeppelin 
Windscreen with the new 
Independent Suspension 
Shock Mount. 


DOTE 5000 
Hand held, crys- 
tal controlled, 


Frank Kelly 


to meet you and answer your questions. 


Copyright © 1979 Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 


SUPER GRIP 

The camera mount 
designed to be attached to 
curved, irregular or flat 
surfaces. 


CSS-1 

CRYSTAL SYNC RECORDER 
Outstanding, lightweight 
portable Cassette recorder 
_ for studio or location 
work. 


DIRECTOR’S VIEWFINDER 
The Mark IV 35/16mm 10-1 
zoom, indispensable to both 
directors and deepees. 


SOUNDMATE 

Designed as an exclusive 
accessory to Eiki projectors, 
converting them into 


interlock/ double band units. 


CANON FLUORITE 300mm 
F 2.8 LENS 

For 16mm or 35mm motion 
picture formats. 2x extender 
converts it to an effective 

F 5.6, 600mm lens. 


Ferrell Forehand Ralph Sogge 


FOBA TRIPOD 

The all-metal 
professional 

tripod with f | 
unique tubular // 
adjustable i] 
legs. 


DYNALENS 

The Academy Award- 
winning camera stabilizer 
that takes the shakes out of 
your pictures. 


NEILSON-HORDELL 

Special effects step printers, 
animation stands, front matte 
projector and camera. 


WATER-PAK WEIGHTS 

Easily transported when 

empty, water-filled, they 

weigh 14 lbs., ideal for 

weighing down light stands 
reflectors. 


Richard Sher 


alan Gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
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TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 


THE G & M LEAD ACID 
| ENERGY SYSTEM 


Designed and Perfected to End All Nicad Battery Problems. 


HERE’ S BHAG IT T DOES: 


Call or write today! 


& M POWER PROD 


6500 Santa Monica Blvd. / Los Angeles, CA. 90038 / (21 3) 465-8236 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 


OWEN 
ROIZMAN 


A.S.C. 
on the use of 


HMI LIGHTS 


Nominated for an Academy Award three times for “The French 
Connection,” “The Exorcist” and “Network,’’ Owen Roizman has 
been in the forefront of top motion picture cinematography for 
almost a quarter century. Some noteworthy productions he has put 
on film have been “Three Days Of The Condor,” “The Stepford 
Wives,’ “Play It Again, Sam,” and “The Heartbreak Kid.” He has just 
completed “The Electric Horseman” and is currently filming “The 
Black Marble.”” We thank Mr. Roizman for his candid discussion 
on HMI Lights. 


L. todays’ economy, we try to consider all aspects of motion picture 
production costs, and naturally, lighting sets can run into consider- 
able expense—both indoors and out. We've found LTM HMI Lights cut 
lighting time on most productions because they are lighter weight 
and faster to use. Cost of using them is much less—about 25%—due 
to the low amperage necessary to operate them, a real energy saver. 
And the amount of light output is incredible for so small a unit. My 
gaffer says they're the cheapest lights you can use—no running up 
and down ladders, you can turn ’em on and off from a distance and 
in a pinch, the 575W’s and 1200W'ss can be plugged into a wall outlet 
without a generator and running cables. 

As for versatility, LTM HMI Lights can be used for both daylight and 
tungsten, something incandescants can’t do as accurately. They give a 
perfect balance to daylight without gelling windows and without the 
heat you get from incandescants. Quicker and cooler lighting helps 
keep both cast and crew happier since we get more accomplished in 
less time—something producers appreciate as well. All in all, [would 
say LTM HMI’s are the best money can buy.” 


“The Award-Winning Choice of Award Winners” 


LTM CORP. OF AMERICA 


21200 Nordhoff Street, Chatsworth, CA 91311, (213) 998-6026 eTelex 67-7693 
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At Scharff Communications we are dedicated to 
bringing state of the art sound to film and tele- 
vision. We have available for rent: noise gates, 
leveling amps, digital delay lines, stereo Nagras 
with 10%” reels, walkie-talkies, wireless micro- 
phones systems with Yagi antennas, the list goes on. 


Whether you need a Nagra III for a documentary 
or 24 channels of Dolby for an opera, call Scharff 
Communications for all your sound equipment 
Or stop by and visit our sales department for a 
roll of tape, a spare battery, a fishpole or a com- 
plete recording package. 


And when you come back from location we'll 
show you how to get the best possible transfers by 


doing them yourself in our transfer room. Along | 


with top of the line recording, playback and 
monitoring, we put a full range of signal process- 
ing equipment at your finger tips. So for quality 
and savings do your own 16/35 transfers at Scharff 
Communications... It’s sound thinking. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


ASPECTS OF CINEMA 


Little known outside Europe, film 
production in Holland is largely identified 
with directors Joris Ivens, Fons 
Rademakers and Bert Haanstra. In 
DUTCH CINEMA, Peter Cowie draws a 
full picture of the country’s film activities, 
analyzes trends and prospects, and dis- 
cusses specific films (Barnes $12). 


In SWEDISH FILMS, editor Gun 
Hylten-Cavallius surveys an expanding 
production whose diversified approach 
encompasses historic retrospectives, 
contemporary drama, comedy, social 
comment, documentaries and children’s 
films. Distribution statistics are included, 
and also profiles of director Jérn Donner 
and performers Lena Nyman and Gésta 
Ekman (Swedish Film Institute, Stock- 
holm). 


Italian cinema during most of the Fas- 
cist era is analyzed in THE FABULOUS 
THIRTIES, an attractive, abundantly il- 
lustrated volume edited by Adriana Apra 
and Patrizia Pistagnesi. Covering the 
1929-1944 period, it views with benevo- 
lence the precursors of the neorealist 
school and films with a light approach 
known as “commedia all’italiana” (Riz- 
zoli $12.95). 


A broad survey of film’s current status, 
CINEMA ’79 examines the trend in sci-fi, 
animation, women as people, action pic- 
tures, scripts that were not filmed, and 
exploitation movies. Ably edited by David 
Castell, this is a well illustrated book with 
popular appeal (Two Continents $7.95). 


Production of low-budget sci-fi movies 
is described by Don Dohler in FILM 
MAGIC, an anthology of technically ex- 
plicit articles from Cinemagic magazine 
dealing with stop motion animation, opti- 
cal and mechanical effects, sets and 
make-up (Cinema Enterprises, 12 Moray 
Court, Baltimore, MD 21236; $12.80 
postpaid). 


Assorted giant monsters roaming the 
screen for popular enjoyment are evoked 
in SCIENCE FICTION GOLD: FILM 
CLASSICS OF THE FIFTIES. Edited by 
Dennis Saleh, it commemorates a par- 
ticularly successful era of this perennial 
genre (McGraw-Hill $7.95). 


A complete guide to animated filmmak- 


Sel Scharff Communications, Inc.—Rental- Sales - Service 
—=W 1600 Broadway, New York, New York 10019 (212) 582-7360 ing, THE ANIMATION BOOK by Kit 


Laybourne explores knowledgeably vari- 
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ous cartoon techniques and materials, 
with detailed data on basic movement, 
timing, synchronization, and other 
professional requirements of the craft 
(Crown $14.95/9.95). 


Bud Sagendorf, in POPEYE, THE 
FIRST FIFTY YEARS tells in a highly 
entertaining account how the popular 
cartoon character created by E. C. Segar 
fared over the years in more than 400 
shorts that Sagendorf now draws 
(Workman $14.95/8.95). 


Bugs Bunny, Porky Pig and their 
friends are featured in LOONEY TUNES 
POSTER BOOK, a bright collection of 
ads and placards introduced by Mel 
Blanc, their ubiquitous screen voice 
(Harmony/Crown $7.95). 


Edited by Ralph Newman Schoolcraft, 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE PERFORMING 
ARTS (No. 35) lists in comprehensive 
detail all such books issued between 
10/1/78 and 12/31/78 (Drama Book 
Specialists $2.50/yr., $1 per quarterly is- 


sue). re 
* 


CULT OF PERSONALITY 


An attractive large format volume with 
excellent color portraits, Ken Wlasehin’s 
THE ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MOVIE 
STARS covers the lives and careers of 
some 400 top performers (Harmony/ 
Crown $19.95/9.95). 


A lavish collection assembled by Larry 
Carr, MORE FABULOUS FACES offers 
over 800 superb portraits of five 
superstars (Hepburn, Davis, Del Rio, Loy 
and Lombard) with an informative com- 
mentary detailing their careers (Double- 
day $19.95). 


In SEESAW, a dual biography of Anne 
Bancroft and Mel Brooks, William 
Hotzman presents with affection and in- 
sight a married couple, whose dissimilar 
origins and environments found common 
ground in show business and life 
(Doubleday $10.95). 


Tom Dardis brings a fresh biographical 
outlook in KEATON: THE MAN WHO 
WOULDN'T LIE DOWN. This reassess- 
ment of a life nearly ruined by bad luck, 
marital problems and alcohol offers new 
data on Keaton’s sound films (Scribners 
$12.50). 


Vera Caspary, an eminent author and 
scenarist with such credits as the classi- 
cal “Laura,” writes honestly and compel- 
lingly in THE SECRETS OF GROWN- 
UPS about her life. Now 80, she reviews 


with optimism and objectivity the high 
points of her career marked by stubborn 
fights against the prejudices and inhibi- 
tions of her times, her unflagging spirit of 
self-improvement and the eventual rec- 
ognition of her literary talent (McGraw- 
Hill $12.95). 


Actor Raymond Massey continues in a 
HUNDRED DIFFERENT LIVES the 
autobiography he began in “When | Was 
Young.” Covering over 50 years of highly 
polished and versatile performing, the 
book offers a penetrating and often 
humorous look at a distinguished career 
(Little Brown $13.95). 


Howard Koch, the screenwriter of Mis- 
sion to Moscow and Casablanca who 
panicked the population with his script for 
Orson Welles’ “War of the Worlds,” re- 
minisces engagingly in his memoirs, AS 
TIME GOES BY. Working in Hollywood 
and abroad (courtesy of Senator McCar- 
thy), he scans people and events with 
indulgent warmth, keen intelligence and 
steadfast humor (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich $10.95). 


A British actress who spent more than 
30 years in Hollywood (often in Hitchcock 
films) and garnered 3 Oscar nominations 
is vividly profiled by Sheridan Morley in 
GLADYS COOPER. From an inaus- 
picious London debut, she parlayed her 
thespian talent, looks and personality 
into a long and rewarding career 
(McGraw-Hill $10.95). 


A well researched and deservedly ad- 
miring biography by Forsyth Hardy, 
JOHN GRIERSON follows the career of 
a clever Scotsman who pioneered the 
documentary film genre, and was at once 
civil servant, political thinker, tough jour- 
nalist. His creation of the National Film 
Board of Canada established that coun- 
try as the top governmental film producer 
and Gierson himself as the inspiring 
leader of the documentary approach to 
reality (Faber & Faber $18.95). 


In ROBERT ALDRICH, Alain Silver 
and Elizabeth Ward draw an extensive 
portrait of the director. A volume in G. K. 
Hall's “Guide to References and Re- 
sources” series, it includes a penetrating 
critical survey of Aldrich’s work, a de- 
tailed biography, an annotated list of his 
films and film-related activities, and a re- 
vealing interview (G. K. Hall $15). 


The French film critic André Bazin who 
died in 1958 describes in ORSON 
WELLES the diructor’s life and career. 
He appraises with keen perceptiveness 
Welles’ talent which had already pro- 
duced its most innovative major works 
(Harper & Row $10). Ss 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
| 4 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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WE ARE AT S.M.P.T.E. EXHIBIT 


MAY WE INVITE YOU TO SEE OUR 
PRODUCTS 


UNIVERSAL FOLLOW FOCUS DEVICE 


ME MECHANICAL DEVICE OPERATED BY 
REMOTE CONTROL BOX 

HE WORKS WITH PROFESSIONAL ZOOM & 
STANDARD LENSES 

ME IDEAL FOR HANDHELD SHOOTING 


UNIVERSAL LENS AND 


CAMERA TEST BENCH 
with REFLEX AUTO COLLIMATOR 


MANUAL FLUID ZOOM DRIVE 

HM CoMPLETELY JERKFREE ZOOMING 

MB SMOOTH STARTING EVEN IN TELEPOSITION 

HB CONTINUOUS FLOWING ACTION UP TO 6 
MINUTES 

A TORQUE CONTROL ADJUSTABLE 


VISIT US AT THE SMPTE EXHIBITION 


BOOTH 440 FILM-TECHNIK 


LA21-260CT.79 ¢ | Alfred Chrosziel 


SANTA MONICA ROOM 


Hohenzollernstr. 89 D 8000 Miinchen 40 W. Germany © Phone 089-371121/22 - Telex 5213019 
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OTTOS NE 


THE_NEW 


FROM 6 TO 100.FPS 


with Video Assist 
ZEISS SUPER SPEED LENSES 


T/1.4 18, 25, 35, 50, & 85mm 
NOW AVAILABLE 


16 SR 


with Video Assist 


ZEISS SUPER SPEED LENSES 
Bie Sis Cre ee 7/1.4 9.5, 12, 16, & 25mm 
TAR RIF LEX — NOW AVAILABLE 
with Sachtler fluid head 


SALES 


. TTO Contact Alex Wengert 


7531 SUNSET BLVD. Vv 3 
LEMENZ HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90046 rain 


(213) 


Camera Rentals 874-0811 


THE ARRIFLEX SPECIALISTS! 
e NEW: COOKE-VAROTAL e 25-250 @ 20-100 W/SNOOT e 
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sondor OMA3 
'@ Magnetic Film Recorder/ 
'@ ©6Reproducer (sound follower) 

for 16 mm, for 17.5/35 mm 

) for 16mm+17.5mm + 35mm 

oy ) magnetic film (sprocketed tape) 
apo 
Lo 


SONDOR 2-PHASE INTERLOCK 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MAGNETIC FILM 
RECORDERS? 

WE HAVE OUR FINGER 
ON THE PULSE. 


© sondor 


Being better isn't easy. 


COUPON: PLEASE SEND ME DETAILED INFORMATION: 
CO SONDOR OMA3 MODEL RANGE XO SONDOR MO3a, THE “BIG LIBRA” 
CO SONDOR MO3 LIBRA MODEL RANGE CO SONDOR VVP2/OMA3 PROJECTOR/SCANNER 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


SONDOR EXPORT AG, CH-8702 ZOLLIKON/ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


Camera operator Harry Mathias (with Steadicam) shoots an action sequence for a Hertz TV commercial produced by Jerry Kaufmann Productions, Inc. 


Most action sequences 
simply beg for the use 
of Steadicam... 


Our Oscar-winning Steadicam film/video camera When you plan your next production, make sure 
stabilizing system is a most exciting — as well as you take the time to consider how you can use 
extremely practical — production tool. Steadicam to your best advantage. And discover 


Steadicam will transform virtually anything that the thousand and one creative ways you can make 
moves into an effective camera platform, saving Steadicam work for you. 
countless hours in production time and reducing For further information, please contact: 
costs. It is ideal for shooting any kind of action 
sequences...on land, at sea, and in the air. Cinema = O rood UKo ( S 
Actually, whether in the studio or on location, Se ers 
theres hardly anything that our unique Steadicam lechnology InThe Service Of Creativity 


: : 2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
system cannot do. And it accepts, interchangeably, Telephone: (213) 478-0711 (213) 477-1971 e Telex: 69-1339 


most portable 16mm, 35mm and video cameras 
Cu rrently in professional use! STEADICAM ~ is covered under U.S. Patent No. 4,017,168 and under foreign patents abroad. 
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“Dios mio, 


que he hecho?” 


Hans Burman/Director of Photography 


66 Saint Chem-lTone 
ida 7 


muracle” 


~ Orlando Jimenez-Leal/Director 


“When I was called to direct Everyday, One 
Day, starring Julio Iglesias, my first thought was, 
this film will have to look beautiful. 

“Being a Director of Photography myself, my 
long experience with your lab and the Chem-Tone 
process made me confident that I would get the 
results I wanted. 

“But my Director of Photography, who came 
from Madrid, did not share my confidence. 
Therefore, I had to push him to push the film—to 
mix all kinds of color temperatures, to shoot with 
very low, low light levels and, sometimes, no 
levels at all. He went along very reluctantly. 

“The night we saw the first dailies, he was on 
the edge of his seat (and so was I... maybe I had 
pushed him too far... ). 

“As the dailies appeared, my D.P. was 
impressed—he couldn’t believe his eyes. Amazed 
and happy, he turned to me and said, ‘Dios mio, 
que he hecho?’ (‘My God, what have I done?’). 

“Nonchalantly, I replied, ‘Thank Chem- Tone.’ 

“Trying to imitate my English, he said, ‘San 
Chem-Tone?’ (‘Saint Chem-Tone?’). 

“Suddenly, he realized what he had said. 
‘That’s right,’ I said, ‘Saint Chem-Tone did a 
miracle.’ We all laughed. 

“The Spanish people, as you probably know, 
are very religious; : ’ 
so, now, my 
cameraman is 
very devoted to a 
new ‘saint.’ 

“Thanks... you 
did a beautiful job!” 


Solo TVE has Chem-Tone 


tvc laboratories, inc., 311 west 43rd street, new york, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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Why it makes sense 
to use Arriflex Service: 


Regular preventive maintenance 
is important. So is doing it right. 


Reputation 
\ N } Protection 
e’re in the service busi- 


ness to back up the cameras 
we sell. It’s in our best interest 
to provide the best Arriflex 
service in America. 


We’re part of 
the worldwide ARRI 
organization. 
Arriflex Corporation is a 
subsidiary of Arnold & Rich- 
ter in Munich, where the cam- 
eras are made. Some of our 
technicians were trained there. 
Their technical advisers regu- 
larly visit our facilities. They 
keep us up to date on specs 
and techniques. 


We work only 
on Arriflexes. 
Practice makes perfect. 
All we know about is Arri- 
flexes—and nobody knows 
more. All Arriflex parts are 
numbered and on a computer 
list. And we’re in daily Telex 
contact with the Factory. 
That means efficiency. Gener- 
ally, service takes ten working 
days. By appointment, two 
days. In an emergency, back 
the same day. 


We use exactly 
the same equipment 
as the Factory. 

At our facilities in New 
York and California, we have 
tools specially made for us by 
the people in Munich. They 
use the same special tools to 
assemble a new camera. We 
use them here to reassemble 
an overhauled camera. 


Checking critical relationship between 
claw and register-pin on 16mm ARRI 
movement. Tolerance is 0.0004 inch. 
Screen image is magnified ten times. 


What does the word 

“Overhaul” mean? 

When we use that word, 
it means we completely dis- 
mantle the camera. We even 
submerge the empty housing 
in a special cleaning fluid. 
Then we reassemble the cam- 
era, checking each part and 
installing a new one if neces- 
sary. In terms of specs, it’s 
then the equivalent of a brand 
new camera. 


The more often you 
service, the less often 
you buy parts. 

Not all service work re- 
quires an overhaul, of course. 
But regular cleaning and 
adjustment make the moving 
parts last much longer — and 
labor costs less than parts. 


How much does 
service cost? 
It’s hard to pin down. 
Some people quote a lower 
hourly rate than ours, and 
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then may bill you for a longer 
time. As a sales and market- 
ing company, we don’t make a 
profit on service labor. We 
back up the cameras we sell — 
and we pay our very good 
technicians what very good 
technicians get. 


There is 
no such thing as 
bargain service. 

Why did you buy an Arri- 
flex in the first place? Partly, 
confidence in its reliability. 
Now it’s service time. How 
much is confidence worth? 


Cutting compound? 
Mix oil and dust. 

“T rent cameras mostly 
to people who make com- 
mercials;’ says ARRI dealer 
Denny Clairmont. ‘They 
shoot in helicopter-blade 
windstorms, ocean salt spray 
and desert dust. They mount 
the camera on a car and drive 
it down a dirt road” 


“Dust mixes with the oil 
and grease in the camera to 
form a cutting compound! If 
you want to grind down a 
metal moving part, that’s the 
way. Bumping along the road 
isn’t good for a precision in- 
strument, either?’ 


‘“‘In my experience, 
though, Arriflex parts will per- 
form like new indefinitely — if 
you keep them clean” 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


975 


“We've sold $250,000 
worth of Tiffen filters, 
a record that speaks 
for itself.* 


Grant Loucks, President, 
Alan Gordon Enterprises 


“Probably the most severe 
test one can put a photographic 
filter through is to introduce it into i 
the optical path between camera 
taking lens and optical collimator, 
then comparing the resolution 
of that lens with and without 
the filter. - ~— 
“Here at AGE Motion Picture Rental Department, we put 
Tiffen Filters to this test on a regular basis, as a means of assuring 
consistent quality. 

“Tiffen Filters meet our highest standards. They are 
reliable and remarkably well constructed, with no short-comings 
in color stability or quality control. 

“Using Tiffen Filters on rental lenses is also a matter of 
sound business judgement. It is not unusual to have a twenty 
dollar Tiffen Filter save a four-thousand dollar lens, by protecting it 
from flying debris, sand or dust. 

“We also se// filters from the largest inventory on the West 
Coast. In the past several years, Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc., has 

sold a quarter million dollars worth of 
> Tiffen Filters, a record that 
=" speaks for itself.” 


Grant Loucks, President, 
Alan Gordon Enterprises 


TiFFEN 


The first name in filters 
90 Oser Avenue, Hauppauge, L.I., N.Y. 11787 [516]273-2500 Telex 96-7748 
Write Dept., ASC for FREE Professional Brochure & Price List 
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Lowel Solo kit with . 
Omni and Tota-lights. 


The real magic is in the performance. 


Six lights—over sixty components— 
disappear as if by magic into one 
portable case. Components that will 
help make location lighting faster, 
simpler and better. There’sevensome 
room for additional equipment. 


But the magic is not just how much 
our location kits contain. It’s also how 
well they perform. The remarkably 
even beam patterns. The way some of 
our hard sources transform in sec- 


onds to softlights, or even high in- 
tensity instruments. The incredible 
mounting versatility. The ease and 
simplicity of operation. 


This kind of magic helps free you 
ae : 


from technical and artisticlimitations. 
But our kits do need one thing to im- 
prove their performance. Your talent. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 

ized Lowel dealer. Forbrochurescon- 

tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 

Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.¥.10019 

(212)245-6 744. Telex:666597 UW.West 
Coast:3407WestOlive 


Ave., Burbank, Ca. lowel- 
91505 (213)846-7740 


AAITON 35 mm 


Adton 35 mm 


Aaton makes J.-L. Godard a 35 mm 
camera. Ultimate steadiness 


Two years ago, the well known film 
director, J.-L. Godard, commis- 
sioned Aaton to make a 35 mm 
camera. He wanted to combine the 
advantages of the quantity of 
information contained in a 35 mm 
film image, and the ease of hand- 
ling and unobtrusiveness of super 8 
cameras. The first prototype has 
been in use since April 1979, and 
the results are more than encou- 
raging. 


The Adton 8-35 is handheld, and has 
instant magazines; until now, the 
only 35 mm camera with instantmags 
has been the Cameflex (1946), which 
is extremely noisy. 


The noise level of the 8-35 is 33 dB. 
Without any sound absorbing material, 
the prototype runs at 35 dB; two deci- 
bels less is realistic with damping. 33 dB 
appears quite acceptable in light of the 
fact that a non-optimum self-blimped 
16 mm camera can run in that area. 


The steadiness is excellent ; it is ensured 
by the same claw movement system 
(U.S. patent 3806016) that has made a 
name for the Adton 16 mm LTR. The 
pulldown of the stroke is absolutely 
linear, with the dead point in the film 
plane. Willy Lubtchansky, J.-L. 
Godard’s cameraman, contends that the 
8-35’s steadiness is comparable to that 
of a Mitchell. On double exposure tests, 
no visible sign of any movement what- 
soever can be observed. 


An original feature : a second electric 
motor in the camera body drives the 


60 m and 120 m magazines through an 
independant drive clutch. 


The 8-35 is small, and light; it weighs in 
at around 5 kg, with 60 m mag — 
slightly less than the Adton LTR 16 mm 
camera. 


This camera is meant to be a companion 
to the Panavision or Arri 35 BL : it is 
easy to handle, unobtrusive, mobile. For 
certain films, it may even be the only 
camera; with a soft blimp, the sound 
level could be made acceptable for 
indoor work. 


The first pre-series of some twenty 
cameras will be launched early in 1980. 
Many well-known cameramen and 
directors have already spoken for theirs’ 
by putting down 50 % payment (in the 
order of $ 10,000 to 15,000); delivery 
will be early 1981. 


A.M. Mieville 


& 16 mm 


The exciting future developments of 
Aaton’s innovations in 35 mm should 
not, however, overshadow its proven 
achievements in the 16 mm field. The 
Aaton LTR has now shown itself to be a 
reliable instrument, with over 400 sold 
in Europe in the last few years. 


Below, Dedo Weigert, «shooting» a 
lion on location in Java Indonesia, with 
camera number 84. One of the early 
cameras to come out of Adton, Dedo 
also took it with him for extensive fil- 
ming in the jungles of the Amazon ; with 
up to 100% humidity, and condensa- 
tion dripping in the lens, he shot 60,000 


Ferco 
New York 


feet without so much as a single scratch, 
or any other problem. 


Neither the very low noise level of the 
LTR (average : 26 dB) nor its excellent 
image steadiness and sharpness are com- 
promised to make it a rugged and relia- 
ble tool for work in expedition type set- 
tings. The Adton LTR is at home in the 
icy chill of Lapland* ; it has proven itself 
problem free in the muggy humidity of 
the African jungle (see A.C. Aug. ’79). 
And in the torrid dust storms of the Ira- 
nian desert too, the Adaton 16 mm 
camera has been shown to be robust and 


San Francisco 


Aaton Cameras Inc. 
1697 Broadway New York N.Y. 10019 (212) 541-8181 


Victor Duncan 
Dallas _. 
Chicago Detroit 


Camera Mart 
New York 


dependable (A.C. June ’77). It is esta- 
blished as a camera that can brave the 
wilds with ease, and bring it all back on 
film. 


The LTR magazine is simple to load : 
with gloves in cold climes, or with hot 
and sticky hands in the tropics. And the 
aperture gate can be checked and clea- 
ned effortlessly with the magazine off 
the camera. 


The Aaton LTR is now available in the 
U.S.. Rapid maintenance and _ turn- 
around are ensured through Adaton’s 
New York operation. 


*Remember, when working in sub-zero temperatures, it is a must to leave both raw stock and camera in the cold at all times, 


and to lace up in the cold as well. 


Aaton 16 LTR 


| ‘Takes you into the future and plac 
where-the eye of man has never been before 
AND THEN MOVES IT AROUND!’ | ~ 


Available in the United States from Filmtrucks Inc. 450 West 37th Street, New York, NY 15018, Tel: (212) 7065 
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Why should a young producer 
with a small project turn to a 
big outfit like Charles Ross? 


It’s easy enough to figure out 
why leading producers trust us to 
satisfy their lighting needs. 

We're equipped for it. 

Grips, props; generators — we've got 
‘em all. From the biggest. brute to the 
smallest inkie (and everything 
inbetween) — the most complete, 
comprehensive and contemporary range 
of lighting equipment in the East is 
conveniently located at Charles Ross. 


Yet our incredibly extensive selection 
is only part of the story. Of.equal impor- 
tance is the wide-ranging seasoned expertise 
that comes from years of solving tough 
lighting problems. 


We take a 
personal interest 
and a special 
pride in doing a 
terrific job on 
every job... 
regardless of size. 
And at a price 
you can live with. 
We're specialists 
in designing 
lighting packages 
that give you the most 
for your money. 


So we can honestly say 
that it will pay the youngest 
movie maker to turn to one of 
the oldest lighting companies 
in the business. 


Try us and see how good 
you look! 


The Light Source 


333 West 52nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 212/246-5470 
Sole Distributors of Mole-Richardson Products in.New York/New Jersey Area. 
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“GLOBAL VibbdGE”’- Wdbi-TO-Wakki MOMGE 


A highly stylized, fast-paced combination of live action, animation, 
speeded-up time-lapse and a trip through the guts of a giant computer 


By ROGER FLINT 


| was called by Byron McKinney, 
Executive Producer of Francis 
Thompson Productions in New York, and 
asked if | would be interested in working 
on a most complicated and unusual proj- 
ect. The project was to write, produce 
and direct an around-the-world look at 
General Electric’s Information Services 
(a computer time-sharing service). This 
industrial was to be used as a sales film, 
shown to the heads of the largest corpo- 


id . 


rations in the world. My answer was “yes” 
and months of research meetings began. 
Francis Thompson, Sasha Hamid and 
Bryon McKinney and myself met with 
General Electric executives, computer 
time-sharing experts, designers and sci- 
entists in General Electric Information 
Services and outside time-sharing users 
involved in research projects. The 
capabilities of the General Electric 
Time-Sharing Program are truly incred- 


Roger Flint, writer-producer-director of the stunning GLOBAL VILLAGE for Francis 
Thompson Productions and the client, General Electric. The film is an exciting round- 
the-world visual adventure that moves so fast it is like a continuous montage. (BELOW) 
Flint directs Duke Power sequence, while Cinematographer Tim Housel shoots and Mike 
Fitzwater works mike. 


ible; however how the system worked 
and what it did was so complex and intri- 
cate that relating it to an audience in 
dramatic, human, and interesting terms 
seemed questionable. 

The film was to include many of 
General Electric's worldwide and na- 
tional clients, including McDonald's, 
Coca-Cola, Nomura Securities, Ameri- 
can Airlines, Booth Fisheries and Disney 
World. Actually, General Electric ex- 
pected more of a documentary when they 
first commissioned Francis Thompson's 
company to produce this 16mm epic than 
what they finally received. My feeling 
was that no matter how incredible the 
General Electric Information Services 
program was, if it were not exciting to the 
most sophisticated as well as the most 
unsophisticated (people who really could 
care less about a computer system), that 
it wouldn't work. | fell in the second cate- 
gory. | really had no emotional feeling for 
computers or computer systems what- 
soever. | felt that if it entertained me, and 
kept me visually fascinated while inform- 
ing me, that it would interest most people 
as well. So, | set out to create not a doc- 
umentary, but a piece of informative 
entertainment. 

This is what happened. We focused on 
people around the world (London, Paris, 
San Francisco, Tokyo and New York), 
sharing the common human problems 
that all people encounter in the day-to- 
day battles of business. For example: 
Traveling executives in Los Angeles 
whose plane will be delayed one more 
time complain, “This could ruin the 
deal!”; the stock broker in London who, 
though instructed to buy two hundred 
thousand shares of a certain commodity, 
only purchased twenty thousand, and is 
being asked, “Why?”; Aldo, the fresh fish 
merchant refuses to accept two thousand 
pounds of mackerel because he ordered 
sole, and when he is asked by the deliv- 
ery truck man, “What am | supposed to 
do with it?”, Aldo answers, “What do you 
want me to do, tell ya?” 

Through quick editorial pacing of these 
opening scenes, we made it clear that the 
problems of bad communication and 
human error multiply, affecting people 
worldwide, creating a misinformation 
domino effect. The solution that we pre- 
sented was, of course, General Electric's 
Information Services’ global network of 
computer time-sharing, Communicating 
internationally to facilitate business 
everywhere. 

Continued on Page 1011 


A Coca-Cola sequence, shot in Japan, took elaborate planning and multiple set-ups, even though it goes by at a rapid clip on the screen. 
(ABOVE) Getting ready to shoot, Flint directs Japanese girls in traditional costume, with aid of interpreter at far left. (BELOW) Flint and 


Housel shooting Coca-Cola scenes in the crowded streets of Tokyo, while Production Manager Mike Fitzwater records sound in Tokyo 
stock market. 


PHOTOGRAPHING “THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN” 


Robert Redford ‘‘electrifies” Las Vegas during the shooting of a 
film that presented some tricky technical challenges to the crew 


Ending a two-year absence from mo- 
tion picture sets, Robert Redford is back 
in the cinematic saddle as THE ELEC- 
TRIC HORSEMAN, urging his hand- 
some thoroughbred stallion against the 
heavy evening traffic down the blazing- 
neon Las Vegas Strip, with Jane Fonda in 
hot pursuit. . . along with a small army of 
assorted police on motorcycles, in 
black-and-whites, and in helicopters 
swooshing overhead. 

Written for the screen by Paul Gaer 
and Robert Garland from a story by 
Shelly Burton, the romantic comedy has 
been five years in gestation. The logistics 
are staggering. The cost may conserva- 
tively be deemed “considerable”. But so 
strong has been the faith in this property 


by Redford, producer Ray Stark and 
director Sydney Pollack since it was first 
presented to them in 1973 that no prob- 
lem was considered unsolvable. 

Now, finally, with Ray Stark-S. Pollack 
Productions-Wildwood Enterprises 
Production all set to be presented by Co- 
lumbia Pictures and Universal Pictures, 
THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN has 
started his sprint to the screen. 

Joining Redford and Fonda in the stel- 
lar cast are Willie Nelson, widely hailed 
“King of Country Music”, in his motion 
picture debut, a non-musical role; Valerie 
Perrine as Redford’s estranged wife; and 
a blood bay five-year-old stallion of aris- 
tocratic ancestry and benevolent disposi- 
tion. 


About the Story... 


Robert Redford plays Sonny Steele, 
five times World Champion Cowboy, in 
his early thirties, slightly over the hill, bat- 
tered by both bulls and booze. In his 
professional dotage, Sonny now finds 
himself more famous and solvent than 
ever, his leathery face decorating thou- 
sands of billboards and millions of cereal 
boxes. AMPCO, a conglomerate with 
products ranging from giant earth- 
movers to ladies’ dresses, has engaged 
him to promote its line of breakfast foods. 
Moreover, for several million dollars 
AMPCO has purchased a Triple Crown- 
winning stallion, Rising Star, in whose 
electrified saddle—decorated with hun- 
dreds of tiny, flashing lights— Sonny, also 


(LEFT) Robert Redford, playing a tired ex-rodeo champion, fed-up with the establishment in THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN, rides his horse 
through the casino of Caesars Palace in Las Vegas. (RIGHT) He has to stoop to make it through Caesars front door on horseback. (BELOW 
LEFT) All lit up, he rides past the fountain outside Caesars Palace (which froze up during shooting). (RIGHT) He rides down the brilliantly 


lighted Las Vegas “Strip”. 
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suitably lit, appears at football games, 
rodeos, sales meetings and other events 
in behalf of the company’s junk food. 

Corporate image is important to 
AMPCO because it is attempting to take 
over Unibank, a prestigious financial en- 
terprise whose management is resisting 
the move. Should the merger materialize, 
AMPCO’s stock could soar. 

Sonny has not been behaving well 
lately—his rustic, weathered nature not 
meshing smoothly with corporate man- 
ners or mores. But cereal sales are up, 
largely because of his appeal. Accord- 
ingly, AMPCO decides to risk his appear- 
ance with Rising Star at its worldwide 
sales meeting and convention in Las 
Vegas. 

At an introductory press conference 
with corporate chieftains at Caesar’s 
Palace, the convention site, Sonny has 
an abrasive encounter with Hallie Martin 
(Jane Fonda), a network TV reporter, who 
needles the former rodeo star for selling 
out to peddle corn flakes. He is further 
perturbed to find Rising Star suffering 
from shipping fever. The finely-tuned 
thoroughbred has been sedated against 
the shock of the blinding lights, blaring 
music and dancing girls in the corporate 
show in whose rousing climax he will ap- 
pear. 

Sonny’s resentment builds, justified or 
not. The man who conquered Brahma 
bulls and wrestled thousands of steers 
into swift submission detests having to 
distribute cereal samples at super- 
markets, where he is photographed as- 
tride coin-operated mechanical horses. 
He’s embarrassed at having to dcn a 
gaudy, electrified costume and sit in a 
saddle resembling the Milky Way. He’s a 
cowboy, not a clown—regardless of the 
high fee he receives. 

And he is angered by what he consid- 
ers to be maltreatment and misuse of so 
noble an animal as Rising Star. 

Sonny’s turmoil intensifies when his 
wife (Valerie Perrine) seeks his consent 
to a divorce—although he’s seldom 
home and frequently bedded down with 
rodeo groupies. His life support system is 
snapping, and years of rodeoing have left 
him battered inside and out. He is 
exhausted and frustrated. 

And so...in an outrageous gesture of 
defiance, as 1,200 delegates, guests and 
media representatives watch in the 
hotel’s massive showroom, Circus Max- 
imus, Sonny swings aboard Rising 
Star, horse and rider ablaze in twinkling 
lights. He rides the horse off the stage, 
through the audience, into and through 
the crowded, clattering casino filled with 
gaping gamblers, across the parking lot 
and onto the jampacked, spectacularly lit 
Las Vegas Strip at the height of the eve- 
ning traffic. 
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Director Sydney Pollack coaches a slightly embarrassed Redford for a scene in which he 
rides a coin-operated mechanical horse in a supermarket, just one of the indignities he is 
required to suffer as the highly-paid huckster for a breakfast cereal. The director and star, 
old friends from their acting days, have made five features together. 


About the Filmmakers... 


Director Sydney Pollack has made four 
prior films with Robert Redford: THIS 
PROPERTY IS CONDEMNED, THREE 
DAYS OF THE CONDOR, THE WAY WE 
WERE and JEREMIAH JOHNSON, the 
latter being Redford’s choice as his favor- 
ite picture. And Pollack directed Jane 
Fonda in THEY SHOOT HORSES, 
DON’T THEY? THE ELECTRIC 
HORSEMAN, which was submitted sep- 
arately to Redford and Pollack five years 
ago, is his first undertaking since making 
BOBBY DEERFIELD in Paris with Al 
Pacino over two years ago. In the interim 
he and Redford have worked on several 
joint ventures they hope to put before the 
cameras in the future. Their close friend- 
ship, personal as well as professional, 
dates back to their work as fellow actors 
in Redford’s initial feature, WAR HUNT, 
in 1961. 

For Director of Photography Owen 
Roizman, ASC, his assignment to photo- 
graph THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN 
constituted something of a reunion, since 
he had previously worked with both 
Robert Redford and Sydney Pollack on 
THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR. 

A two-time Academy Award nominee 
(THE FRENCH CONNECTION, THE 
EXORCIST), Roizman is a meticulous 
artist of the camera who charac- 
teristically welcomes creative and tech- 
nical challenges. In the following inter- 
view with American Cinematographer 
Editor Herb Lightman (who spent several 
days with the company during filming on 
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the Las Vegas location), Roizman dis- 
cusses the techniques he used in photo- 
graphing THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN 
and points out why this assignment 
turned out to be an even greater chal- 
lenge than he had bargained for: 


QUESTION: What would you say were 
some of your major challenges in 
photographing THE ELECTRIC 
HORSEMAN? 


ROIZMAN: It was an assignment that 
was full of interesting technical chal- 
lenges. For example, when we were 
working in the main casino at Caesars 
Palace in Las Vegas, we were unable to 
rig lights, due to the necessity for staying 
clear of the overhead surveillance sys- 
tem. As a result, almost every bit of shoot- 
ing we did had to be done with basically 
available light. We could change bulbs 
or add lights in other areas of the hotel, 
but whenever the casino was in the 
shot—even as background—we had to 
balance to the existing light in the 
casino. This made it necessary to shoot 
everything at a stop of T/1.1 or T/1.4. 
Having made tests, | also chose not to 
force-develop the film, because | 
wanted to go for a very rich look. 


QUESTION: You spoke of shooting in 
other areas of the hotel. Could you tell 
me what kind of shooting conditions 
you encountered there? 


ROIZMAN: More “interesting chal- 
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lenges”. We shot in the main showroom 
and in the large convention hall, and in 
those two areas we could also not rig any 
lights. In the convention hall the ceiling 
was too weak to support any large units 
and in the showroom there was a show 
going on twice a night every night. Diana 
Ross was performing and we had to use 
the existing stage lights that had been 
set for her show. The most we could do 
was adjust some of the dimmer moves 
and pick out some color changes and 
things like that for our own use. We were 
free to light the audience, but, of course, 
we didn't want much light on the au- 
dience, so we basically lit with what was 
there. 


QUESTION: The fact that in playing 
the title role for this film, Robert Red- 
ford rides around in a cowboy suit out- 
lined by hundreds of tiny bulbs must 
have meant that you had some prob- 
lems in exposing for the consistent 
brightness of those bulbs, isn’t that 
so? 


ROIZMAN: Yes. We made tests for ex- 
posing those lights on Robert Redford 
and his horse and we found that an ex- 
posure of T/1.8, or slightly wider open 
than that, maintained a good brightness 
for the bulbs, but anything stopped 
down more than that made the bulbs go 
too dim. So technically what | had to do 
was balance everything to T/1.8 or less 
and | tried to work consistently at that 
stop from the showroom through the 
casino and out onto the Strip for his ride. 
Therefore, in the showroom even though 
| could have shot easily at T/2.8 or T/3.2 
or possibly even T/4-I took all the lights 
down on dimmers in order to bring them 
into balance so that they would still look 
bright at the T/1.8 stop, but not over- 
exposed. 


QUESTION: In other words, for all the 
scenes in which Redford appeared 
with his suit lighted up, you had to 
work back from the T/1.8 that you had 
found to be the optimum stop for ex- 
posing the lights on the suit? 


(ABOVE LEFT) For Director of Photography Owen Roizman, ASC, THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN signified a kind of reunion, since he had 
previously worked with both Redford and Pollack on THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR. (BELOW LEFT) Roizman supervises the setting of a 
mount for the Panaflex camera on a vehicle hood. (RIGHT) Director Sydney Pollack is a former Broadway actor, acting teacher and 
television director. 


(LEFT) Setting up to shoot a night exterior in Las Vegas. The crew was subjected to freezing temperatures while filming in this desert 
resort, which also gets unbearably hot in the summertime. (RIGHT) A Chapman crane is moved into a gully on the desert outside of Las 
Vegas for the shooting of a sequence in which Redford takes off with his million-dollar horse and is pursued by helicopters. 


(LEFT) Jane Fonda and Redford huddle around a campfire in this low-key actual night exterior filmed on location. Other night “‘exteriors”’ 
were filmed inside a warehouse pressed into service for cover sets because of weather problems in St. George, Utah. (RIGHT) While 
filming in the casino of Caesars Palace, practical light sources more often than not provided almost total illumination for the exposure. 
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(LEFT) Redford and his horse, rimmed with hundreds of tiny lights, get ready backstage at Caesars Palace. Scenes of him in the lighted 
suit were pegged at an exposure of T/1.8 to get best rendition of the lights. (CENTER) Roizman gets a light reading on Jane Fonda, whom he 
backlighted whenever possible. (RIGHT) At the ‘magic hour”, helicopters fly over in pursuit of Redford. 


ROIZMAN: Yes, | had to back everything 
up to work at an exposure of T/1.8. For 
example, we actually started onstage 
with some of the dancers, then revealed 
the backstage area and picked up a shot 
of Redford walking over and looking out 
onto the stage. We then panned around 
over his shoulder to the stage. Keeping 
in mind that we had to work to the T/1.8 
exposure and light everything to bal- 
ance, that meant lighting the backstage 
area for a nice subdued mood (at T/1.8) 
and then lighting the stage for a bright 
look (also at T/1.8), so that | could carry 
the action from backstage to onstage in 
one shot—and still maintain consistent 
exposure for the bulbs on Redford and 
the horse. 


QUESTION: What about shooting in 
the slot machine areas of the casino 
where there is almost no illumination, 
except for that coming from the ma- 
chines themselves? 


ROIZMAN: There, again, we had to work 
to balance to the background all the 
time. When there were slot machines in 
the scene we had to maintain the bright- 
ness of those machines, which meant 
shooting at around T/1.1. In order to get 
the feeling of light actually coming from 


the slot machines, we had to hide “gim- 
mick” bulbs just off the face of the ma- 
chines and shoot from angles that would 
show the face of a machine, but not the 
hidden bulb. The object was to make it 
look like the light was emanating from 
those machines. We had to keep the light 
level down to about seven footcandles in 
order to get a proper exposure. 


QUESTION: You mentioned that you 
couldn’t hang lights in the main 
casino area of Caesars Palace, where 
the level of the available light appears 
to be somewhat lower than T/1.8. That 
being the case, what did you do for the 
scenes in which Redford rides his 
horse through that area? 


ROIZMAN: Well, again, theoretically | 
should have been working at the same 
T/1.8 exposure, but having made tests in 
the casino, | found out that the best that | 
could get away with was T/1.4, so for 
that sequence | cheated a little bit and 
shot at T/1.4 and still built up the ambient 
light a little bit with some extra lights on 
stands. Again, | had to work with the 
available light in the casino basically 
and then just build up the ambient light 
enough so that you could see detail in 
the people’s faces. It’s important to be 
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able to see their facial reactions when 
they look up from the blackjack tables to 
see this insane-looking, mysterious fig- 
ure on a horse rimmed in lights. 


QUESTION: Did you use any bounce 
light in order to build up the ambient 
light level for that sequence? 


ROIZMAN: Shooting in another part of 
the hotel for an earlier sequence, | had 
noticed that there was a big white mold- 
ing that happened to be around the 
room, so | just bounced the light off the 
molding instead of placing a white card 
on the ceiling, as | would have done 
normally. In the casino area there was no 
such molding, nor could | mount any 
cards on the ceiling, but | did use a lot of 
bounce light off of vertical cards in order 
to build up the ambient light level. Also, | 
was able to drop all the bulbs that were 
recessed in practical fixtures in the ceil- 
ing. By putting extenders in the sockets 
and bringing the lights down to the bot- 
tom of the recesses, they not only lit 
straight down, but spread slightly to the 
sides and filled themselves in. 


QUESTION: Did you use any appreci- 
able amount of colored light in shoot- 
Continued on Page 1038 


CONFESSIONS OF A LIGHTING DESIGNER 


Twenty years ago, a cinematographer, dissatisfied with the heavy, 
inefficient and cumbersome lighting units available for location 
shooting, created his own and revolutionized the lighting industry 


By ROSS LOWELL 


In the past, when asked how | got 
started designing lights and just what my 
qualifications were, | tended to concen- 
trate on the how-l-got-started part and 
avoided the qualifications part. But now, 
after twenty years, | do have some qual- 
ifications. Also, |now have a great design 
team. My partner, Marvin Seligman, our 
engineer, Al Calamai, and an entire 
industry of ingenious, resourceful 


The location lighting revolution began 20 
years ago with Lowell’s invention of the 
original Lowel-Light and introduction of 
Gaffer-tape. Tens of thousands of units 
have been in use all over the world. 


professionals eager to share their prob- 
lems and impressions. 

Then, too, I’ve finally come to realize 
that | always possessed one “qualifi- 
cation”. When working as a cameraman | 
had an unusually low threshhold of frus- 
tration for poorly designed, inefficient, 
cumbersome and unreliable equipment. 
Not too surprisingly, this is directly con- 
nected with how | got started designing 
lights. 

Back in the early 1950s, some of the 
most antiquated paraphernalia, it 
seemed to me, was in the area of location 
lighting equipment. That was long before 
Sylvania introduced the tungsten- 
halogen (quartz) lamps. Most of us who 
shot documentaries and industrials re- 
lied, to a great extent, upon reflector 
flood and reflector spot bulbs. These we 
generally screwed into fixtures called 
“gator grips”. Gators were, for their day, 
quite portable and had large, versatile 
jaws that could hold them onto stands 
and various objects. 

When we worked in rooms that had 
mouldings, it was standard practice to 
jam a knife—either the common table 
variety or the preferred putty knife— 
between the moulding and the wall; then, 
the gator grip was clamped onto the 
knife. It wasn’t exactly an elegant solu- 
tion, but it worked. At least until the steel 
barndoor was clamped onto the socket, 
at which point the gator grip swivel had to 
be tightened to overcome its tendency to 
do a nose-dive. But to tighten it, the unit 
first had to be removed. After tightening 
and reinstalling, more often than not, the 
swivel was too tight, so the lamp couldn't 
be aimed. It’s amazing how loud the 
gnashing of several sets of teeth can be 
on a quiet set. Equally important, a 
couple dozen units with barndoors 
(remember film was “slower” then) rep- 


resented a formidable obstacle to loca- 
tion travel. 

In the late 1950s CBS producer- 
director Steven Fleischman asked me to 
shoot a documentary on juvenile delin- 
quency. We needed to light several areas 
and leave the lights installed for a couple 
of weeks, but the lights couldn't interfere 
with the normal uses of the rooms. 

Well, this seemed like a good time to 


The roll-up Varitlector, like most of Low- 
ell’s inventions, was subjected to exten- 
sive field tests. Says he, ‘‘In-use reports 
from professionals help us discover any 
‘bugs’ before tooling up.”’ 


(LEFT) Gaffer Harold Lebow attaches a Lowel-Light with Gaffer-tape on the famous ‘“‘NAKED CITY” television series in 1959. Director of 
Photography was Ernest Caparos. (RIGHT) Lowell’s second U.S. patent was granted for the fold-up barndoor. Along with the original 
Lowel-Light, it became standard equipment on most location jobs, including countless features. 
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come up with some small but easily in- 
stalled and adjusted units that could ac- 
cept the reflector flood lamps. 

My first attempt was a socket and han- 
die on a little ball-swivel with a threaded 
hole. This, in turn, could be screwed onto 
various mounting devices, such as a 
handleless putty knife, a “C” clamp, a 
spring clamp and a small suction cup. 

It worked surprisingly well, but there 
were too many little parts, and the suc- 
tion cup was less than a completely reli- 
able mounting device. That might have 
been the end of it, except that | was in- 
trigued by the challenge of trying to in- 
corporate all of the functions of the 
accessories into the basic light. Mount- 
ing the socket and swivel onto a thin, 
resilient plate enabled the light to go be- 
hind mouldings. End of the putty knife 
accessory. It also provided a base on 
which to balance the unit on floors and 
tables. 

Then came the first of two important 
discoveries. By mounting the swivel on 
the bottom of the plate, it could be taped 
to vertical surfaces such as walls and 
windows. And when the tape was prop- 
erly applied, it could remain up for 
months. So that disposed of the suction 
cup accessory. The only problem was to 
find a tape that was strong, heat-resistant 
and that wouldn't leave a residue when 
peeled off. 

| eventually discovered a Permacel 
tape used in the heating duct industry, 
and it was suggested | call it Gaffer-Tape. 
Now, of course, mounting lights is one of 
its least frequent uses in our industry. 

So—all that separated success and 
failure, from a design point of view, was 
inventing a versatile clamp for attaching 
the light to stands, pipes, 2 x 4’s, etc., 
that would be part of the plate but not add 
to its thickness. 

For days | thought about almost noth- 
ing else. Morning, noon and night | 
searched my memory, my imagination, 
and several hardware stores, but | 
couldn't get past the mental road block of 
bulky, conventional clamp devices. At the 
end of three days | was resigned to the 
impossibility of ever finding a solution 
and was prepared to abandon the light. 
But that night, as | was falling asleep, the 
answer came to me. The next morning | 
woke up very excited because | remem- 
bered that the answer had revealed itself; 
however, | couldn’t remember what it 
was! After an agonizing few hours, it 
came back: a cutout in the flat plate to fit 
around pipes and stands with a chain 
and notch to bend and lock the plate. 

If only a socket could be found with a 
tireless center contact spring, it would be 
worth its weight in gold (in those days, 
gold was only $35.00 an ounce). Pre- 
cious shooting time was wasted with flat- 


In this photograph Ross Lowell looks more like a leprechaun than the world’s foremost 
designer and inventor of compact location lighting equipment. A much-honcred cinema- 
tographer/director, Lowell began designing out of frustration with the huge and heavy 
lighting equipment then available, which was totally unsuitable for the type of location 
filming he was doing. 


(ABOVE) “At the time, large softlights were too unwieldy for most of us to take to distant 
locations. So | devised a lightweight frame that folded in half, almost flat, and a removable, 
non-discoloring reflecting shell.’”’ (BELOW) Not a “Baby Spot’, but the tiny Tota-Light, 
which seems large next to the inventor’s son, Josh. ‘‘They were born at the same time,” 
says Lowell, ‘“‘but | had some help conceiving both.” 


Color still from “Norma Rae”, filmed by John Alonzo, ASC entirely with HMI light. 


HMI Light. It’s Instant Daylight. 


No filters, no fooling. Plug in any HMI fixture and youre 
producing daylight—light that reads 5600° Kelvin. 

The OSRAM HMI lamps are available now in five different 
wattages: 200, 575, 1200, 2500 and 4000. A number of 
different manufacturers offer fine flood-lights and fresnels 
and many rental houses have both fixtures and bulbs in 
stock. There's a list on the opposite page. 

All the OSRAM HMI bulbs share two important char- 
acteristics. First, they give you Kelvin readings for film 
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Sales Corporation 
Subsidiary of OSRAM Corp. 


P.O. Box 7062 

R.D. #3, Jeanne Drive 

Newburgh, New York 12550 

Tel: (914) 564-6300; Telex: 926467 
Toll Free Tel: (800) 431-9980 


Photo from “Norma Rae” copvrigh 978 by 20t 


balanced for daylight. Second, they offer incredible energy 
efficiency, on the order of 85-100 lumens per watt. You 
would need 7,000 watts of tungsten-halogen light, filtered 
for daylight, to get the equivalent lumen output of a single 
1200 watt HMI source! 

Try HMI on your next feature film, commercial or 
documentary. For additional technical information, check 
with us at our toll-free number, or with any of the suppliers 
listed on the opposite page. 


SAE 
_ 1978 ACADEMY CITATION 

The inventors of the OSRAM HMI 
bulb, Dr. W. Block and Dr. B. Kuhl, 
were honored by the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences with a 
Citation For Technical Achievement. 


Where to find 
HMI Lights 


(Partial list) 


@ Fixture Manufacturers 


L.T.M. Corporation of America 
21200 Nordhoff Street 
Chatsworth, CA 91311 

(213) 998-6026 


Cine-Mobile 

11166 Gault Street 

No. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 764-9900 


Mole Richardson 

937 N. Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
(213) 851-0111 


Strand Century, Inc. 
5432 W. 102nd Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
(213) 776-4600 


Strand Century, Inc. 

20 Bushes Lane 

Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 
(201) 791-7000 


@ Bulb Distributors 


Barbizon Electric Co. 
426 W. 5Sth Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 586-1620 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 
200 East Ontario 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 321-9406 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 
2657 Fondren Drive 
Dallas, TX 75206 
(214) 369-1165 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 

32380 Howard Street 
Madison Heights, MI 48071 
(313) 589-1900 


Preferred Distributors 

1114 North Sycamore Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 

(213) 461-4201 


@ Rental Houses in L.A. 
Acey Decy 

(213) 766-9445 
Cine-Mobile 

(213) 764-9900 
Cine-Pro 

(213) 461-4794 

Cine- Video 

(213) 464-6200 

F & B Ceco 

(213) 466-9361 

Keylite Rental Corp., Inc. 
(213) 848-lite 

Leonetti Cine Rental 
(213) 469-2987 

P.S.I. 

(213) 469-2704 


Sales Corporation 

A DIVISION OF KOLLMORGEN CORPORATION 
D. #3 Jeanne Drive « Newburgh, New York 12550 

(914) 564. -6300 © Toll free: (800) 431-9980 
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Lowell’s associates, Al Calamai, Marvin Seligman and Arthur Kramer, worked with him on 
development of the Omni-Light. Lowell insists that ‘“‘Good equipment, like good films, is 
generally the result of a team effort.” His aim is to change the way lights look, simplify the 
way they function, increase their versatility and reduce the space they occupy.” 


tened center contacts that couldn’t be 
distinguished from defective lamps until 
after the substitution ritual was 
performed, witnessed impatiently by the 
producer, director and cast. | found a 
socket with a special coil spring under 
the tab, and decided to use it despite its 
somewhat vulnerable porcelain exterior. 
We’ve seen some chipped sockets but 
never, in 20 years, any that failed to make 
electrical contact! 

| had hoped to turn the design over toa 
film equipment company and have them 
manufacture it. One likely place said it 
was fine for amateurs but their profes- 
sionals wouldn't be interested. | went to a 
distributor of amateur equipment and he 
felt it was a good professional unit but 
amateurs wouldn't go for it. In the end, | 
decided to make a hundred units and 
perhaps, in the course of a few years, 
dispose of them. Showing the prototypes 
to a few farsighted cameramen like David 
Quaid and gaffers like Norman Lee re- 
sulted in selling out the first run before 
they were even assembled. Perhaps 
that’s because, in those days, they took 
forever to assemble. 

Suddenly, | was a designer, without 
any engineering knowledge; a manufac- 
turer, without any business acumen. For- 
tunately, the operation was small—one 
room and two people—so the mistakes 
were small. 

Still a little amazed by the success of 
the light, | next tried all the mechanical 
incantations | could think of, in an attempt 
to civilize that uncouth, uncooperative 
“monster”—the reflector barndoor. In- 
stalling it usually required removing a hot 
lamp, clamping it to the socket with a 
screwdriver and pliers, then screwing the 
lamp in again. The bottom door couldn't 
fold back to get it out of the top of the 


frame. The black paint eventually 
chipped off exposing bright metal. It 
weighed about one pound. It took me 
over a year and all the wire coat hangers 
my dry cleaner could supply to devise a 
totally new one. In those days | worked 
empirically. Most of my “sketching” was 
done with pliers and hacksaws. Some- 
times, to cut down on blisters, I'd “doo- 
dle” with paper clips instead of thick wire, 
cardboard instead of aluminum. The an- 
swer lay in letting the shape of the reflec- 
tor lamp work to the barndoor’s advan- 
tage and not try to fight it. The final ver- 
sion was four times lighter than its pred- 
ecessors—and about ten times more 


Despite the elegant and dramatic look of 
the new Omni-Light, Lowell believes that: 
“Location equipment should be depend- 
able, efficient, versatile and easy to trans- 
port. Appearance is the last considera- 
tion.” 


compact when folded. But most impor- 
tant, it fit directly onto the lamp without 
tools or fuss. 

Since my attitudes, prejudices and 
working methods as a cameraman, and 
sometimes director, have influenced the 
equipment I’ve designed, | ought to ex- 
press what they are, particularly in the 
area of lighting. 

| believe that lighting should look sim- 
‘ple, no matter how complicated it is to 
achieve. | try to make the lighting as natu- 
ral as possible, regardless of how much 
artificial light is required. | like available 
light if there’s enough of it, if the mood is 
right, and if it'll last until we finish. If not, | 
create my own “available light”. Good 
lighting is not a matter of formula; it’s a 
matter of experience, imagination, 
resourcefulness and sensitivity. The 
sensitivity of the cameraman is more 
important than the sensitivity of the 
film—up to a point. Lighting’s primary 
purpose is to create an appropriate and 
effective mood. Its secondary purpose is 
to separate planes to compensate for the 
absence of a third dimension. 

The controversies over hard light and 
soft light, or whether backlight looks 
phony, can’t be resolved on a theoretical 
level. It’s a matter of how they are used in 
relation to mood, composition, wardrobe, 
set and all the other elements that go into 
a film. And if you think that’s too theo- 


retical, you’re probably right. 

| welcome the challenge of a difficult 
location because the results are likely to 
be more unusual—but it helps if I’m pre- 
pared with enough useful equipment. 
However, | hate to be overloaded with 


Continued on Page 1056 


The Lowel Link system, a sort of profes- 
sional Tinker Toy, can be interlocked to 
make basic location grip equipment, such 
as booms, background supports, sun dif- 
fusors, floor-to-ceiling poles and special 
rigs. 


ayy, 
AS 


(LEFT) Almost twenty years separate this old Lowel-Light kit (which has been in con- 
tinuous use by a rental house) and this new six-light Solo Kit (RIGHT). Both set new 
standards of compactness and versatility. Each of the Lowel lighting systems covers a 
wide range of operations, rather than having limited functions. Components are integrated 
within each of the systems and, when possible, between systems. Compatibility is also 
maintained with existing industry standards. 


YEAR 
1959 


1959 


1961 


1961 


SIGNIFICANT INNOVATIONS AND 
INVENTIONS FROM LOWEL 


INNOVATION 
Tape-up, clamp-on light 


Gaffer-tape 
Truly compact location kit 


Fold-up barndoor 


Roll-up sun reflector 
Durable reflecting surface 


Brightness control 


Light with interchangeable 
reflectors 


Non-converging, parabolic 
reflector | 


No-yoke light design 


Constant tension tilt 
Interlocking components 


Water weight 


“V" groove in stand fittings 
Fold-up softlight 


Non-discoloring softlight 
reflecting surface 


Yoke that can’t snarl cable 
Gull-wing reflector design 


Broad with reflecting doors 


Device for wall and 
door mounting 


Snap-together flags and 
reflectors 


Double parabolic reflector 
Quick release 

barndoor flaps 
Swing-away handle 


Graduated scrim 


SIGNIFICANCE 


First use of tape-mounted lights, smallest, most 
versatile reflector-flood unit. 


Now a basic industry item, Lowel discovered and 
named it. 


5 lights and 5 barndoors in a “lunch box” 
(without lamps) 


First compact, quick-to-attach, reflector-flood 
barndoor. A fraction of the weight of its 
predecessors. 


First portable reflector that could fit on a stand. 


First industry use of washable, scuff-resistant, 
aluminized mylar. 


First sun reflector with continuous “flood” and 
variable beam angle capability. 


First use of quick-change reflectors (general 
purpose, super-spot, gold). 
Elimination of troublesome crossover beam. 


Elimination of bulky yoke on small location units, 
also increased the tilt angle. 


One-handed, reliable tilting with constant torque. 


First multi-purpose components for location grip 
equipment. 


First sand bag substitute — 21 Ibs filled, 
7 Oz. empty. 


Provided secure locking on undersize stand studs. 
First really portable, lightweight softlight. 


Eliminated frequent repainting, increased light output. 


Cable came out of pivot center, light could tilt 360°. 


“Salvaged” light normally wasted by reentering lamp 


and overheating it. 
First use of broad with beam control. 


A support for lights that Gaffer-taped to 
walls and held on top of doors, 

both open and closed. 

The first modular, interlocking, light control 
panels with flexible shafts that attach 

to lights and clamps. 


Produced an unprecedented 11-1 spot/flood range 


First use of % turn locking fasteners to remove 
expandable doors. 


Large, comfortable, built-in handle folds up for 
storage. 


Provides light control similar to ¥2 scrim but with 


U.S. 
PATENT # 


3088024 & 
3179366 


Trademark 


3140053 


3254207 


3254207 


D210927 


D210927 


D210927 


3712978 
3712978 


3712978 
3852582 


3852582 
3852582 


3852582 


Pat. 
Pending 
Pat. 
Pending 
Pat. 
Pending 
Pat. 


FOR ENTRIES IN THE FIRST 
ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
WILDLIFE. FILM FESTIVAL! 
FIRST PRIZE: $5,000 | 
SECOND PRIZE: $3,000 
THIRD PRIZE: $2,000 
AND MORE... 


DEAR FILMMAKER: 

The World Wildlife Museum Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit, tax-exempt organi- 
zation raising funds for a multi-million 
dollar wildlife museum in Tucson, 
Arizona, cordially invites you to submit 
your finest wildlife film entries for con- 
sideration in a competition to deter- 
mine the best wildlife film productions. 
DEADLINE FOR PRE-SCREENING 
AND INITIAL JUDGING IS 
NOVEMBER 15, 1979! 

Prospective competitors are required 
to submit entries, together with a $50.00 
entry fee for each film. 

ALL PRODUCERS ARE INVITED TO 
ATTEND A SPECTACULAR SPECIAL 
AWARDS PRESENTATION AT THE 
MGM GRAND HOTEL, RENO, 
NEVADA, DECEMBER 12-16, 1979! 

Winner of the best professional 
wildlife film for 1979 will receive a check 
from the World Wildlife Museum Foun- 
dation for $5,000! 

Second Prize for the best profes- 
sional wildlife film for 1979 will receive a 
check from the World Wildlife Museum 
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Foundation for $3,000! 

Third Prize for the best professional 
wildlife film-for 1979 will receive a check 
from the World Wildlife Museum Foun- 
dation for $2,000! 

Winner of the best amateur wildlife 
film for 1979 will receive a check from 
the World Wildlife Museum Foundation 
for $1,000! 

Second Prize for the best amateur 
wildlife film for 1979 will receive a check 
from the World Wildlife Museum Foun- 
dation for $750.00! 

Third Prize for the best amateur 
wildlife film for 1979 will receive a check 
from the World Wildlife Museum Foun- 
dation for $500.00! 

All entries will receive World Wildlife 
Museum support in obtaining a theatre 
distribution contract for their winning 
film, a long-run engagement at the 
World Wildlife Museum when construc- 
tion is completed, and the World 
Wildlife “Elephant” Trophy for excel- 
lence in wildlife public education! 

Other recipients of the coveted 
“Elephant Award” will include: 

Best Wildlife Cinematographer for 
1979; Special Achievement in Wild- 
life Cinematography; and Best 
Biological Treatment of an 
Endangered Species! 


ALL FILMS ENTERED IN THE COMPE- 
TITION WILL BE LISTED IN THE 
WORLD WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
CATALOG OF FILMS FOR 1979! 


Entries in both professional and 
amateur categories will be judged ini- 
tially by the World Wildlife Film Review 


Film Title: 
Category: Professional ( 


Producer: 
Cinematographer: 
Director: 


Return Film:-to: 


) Amateur( ) 


Board, and decisions to determine the 
24 best wildlife films will be final. 

Initial judging may be based on: artis- 
tic quality; art form and intellectual 
treatments; content and/or message; 
highest overall quality; technical qual- 
ity; and biological accuracy. 

Final judging of the top 24 films will be 
determined by secret ballot of the more 
than 2,000 participants at the First An- 
nual World Wildlife Conference and In- 
ternational Wildlife Film Festival at the 
MGM GRAND HOTEL, Reno, Nevada, 
December 12-16, 1979! Final balloting 
security will be provided by Coopers & 
Lybrand. 


TO ENTER YOUR FILMS IN THE 

COMPETITION: 

Fill out the attached entry form com- 

pletely, attaching one form and the 

film’s entry fee to each film you send. 

Address competition films to: 

FIRST ANNUAL WORLD 

WILDLIFE CONFERENCE and 

INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE 

FILM FESTIVAL 

SY The World Wildlife Museum 
Foundation 

51541 E. Broadway — Suite 1680 

Tucson, AZ 85744 


For further information, contact: 


Elizabeth Osborne, 
Film Festival Secretary 
(602) 745-0126 


Entry Fee Enclosed (_) 


A representative will be attending the awards presentation ( _) 


All entry fees shall be considered donations to the World Wildlife Museum; 5151 E. Broadway — Suite 1680, Tucson, AZ 85744. 
For further information, contact: Elizabeth Osborne, (602) 745-0126. 
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Cooke? 
Varotal 


¢ 
Super Cine Varotal 


Cine Varotal 


"nes 


Cooke Varo Kinetal 


Definition of quality. 


At Rank Taylor Hobson we're extending the 
range of Cooke Zoom lenses. 

But whichever Cooke zoom you choose you ll 
get pin sharp pictures right to the edge of the field. 


Two Cooke Varotals 


The Cooke Varotal is available as a 335mm 
and 16mm lens. It's the finest resolution 35mm zoom 
lens in the world. It's the ‘fastest’ 16mm zoom lens you 
could choose ~ which is why it's ideal for low light 
level location work often needed when shooting film 
for television. 

Cine Varotal and Super Version 

The Cine Varotal is the sharpest 10:1 35mm 
zoom lens in the world. Ideal for location work. The 
new Super Cine Varotal is the special version for 
special effects. 

In other words — undetectable special effects. 


Cooke Varo Kinetal 


The only zoom lens to give you 35mm 
professionalism from 16mm film. 

All of them match up with the new generation 
of film emulsions. All hold focus throughout their 
zoom ranges. And all are ruggedly built to take the 
full range of attachments favoured by the world’s 
lighting cameramen. 

Cooke is the name for optical image quality. 
And you'll be hearing more news of new Cooke 
zoom lenses from Rank Taylor Hobson. 


/RANK TAYLOR 
HOBSON 


Rank Taylor Hobson, P.O. Box 36, Guthlaxton Street, Leicester LE2 OSP. 
England. Telephone: (0533) 23801. Telex: 3441]. 


SMPTE Technical Conference 
and Equipment Exhibit 


Oct. 21-26, 1979. 
Century Plaza Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Featuring— 


television equipment, with more than 135 companies 
participating. This is the only place in the world where 


AATON Cameras, Inc. 

ADDA Corp. 

Agfa-Gevaert, Inc. 

Allen Products Co. 

Amperex Electronic Corp. 
Ampex Corp. 

Arriflex Corp. 

Arvin/Echo Science Corp. 
ASACA Corp. of America 
Audio Services 

Belden Communications, Inc. 
Bell & Howell 

Berkey Colortran, Inc. 

Birns & Sawyer, Inc. 

Bogen Photo Corp. 

Bolex (U.S.A.), Inc. 

Bosch Fernseh 

Canon USA, Inc. 

Carter Equipment Co., Inc. 
Central Dynamics Corp. 
Century Precision Cine/Optics 
Cetec Vega 

Christy's Editorial Film Supply 
Chyron Corp. 

Cine 60, Inc. 

Cinema Products Corp. 
Cine/Precision Engineering Co. 


CMX Systems, Div. of Orrox Corp. 


Coherent Communications, Inc. 
Commercial Electronics, Inc. 
Compact Video Sales 


Consolidated Video Systems, Inc. 


Convergence Corp. 
Datatron, Inc. 
Digital Video Systems 


The SMPTE Exhibit 


A 300-booth exhibition of professional film-making and you will find such a wide variety of both motion-picture 


Exhibitors (as of July 11, 1979) 


Di-Tech 

Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 
Durafilm 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eigen 

Electronic Applications, Inc. 
EPRAD, Inc. 

F & B/Ceco 

Ferco, Inc. 
Film-Technik/Chrosziel 
Frezzolini Electronics, Inc. 
Fujinon Optical, Inc. 

Fuji Photo Film USA, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Goldberg/Ciro/J & R 

Alan Gordon Enterprises; Inc. 
The Grass Valley Group, Inc. 
Gray Engineering Laboratories 
Harrison & Harrison 
Hazeltine Corp. 

Hitachi Denshi America, Ltd. 
Hollywood Associates 
Hollywood Film Co. 

Houston Fearless 76, Inc. 
Hudson Photographic Industries 
Ikegami Electronics, .Inc. 
Image Devices, Inc. 

Image Transform, Inc. 
Industrial Silver Co. 

US JVC Corp. 

KEM Editing Systems, Inc. 
Lab Methods Corp. 

LaVezzi Machine Works, Inc. 
Lenco, Inc.;, Electronics Div. 
Lighting Dimensions Magazine 


Lipsner-Smith Corp. 

Listec TV Equipment Corp. 
Lowel-Light Manufacturing, Inc. 
L.T.M. Corp. of America 

L-W International 

Macbeth Sales Corp. 
Magnasync/Moviola Corp. 
Magna-Tech/Quad Eight 
Marconi Electronics, Inc. 
Marco Scientific, Inc. 


Matthews Studio Equipment, Inc. 


Memorex Corp. 

Merlin Engineering Works 
Micro Consultants, Inc. 
Microtime, Inc. 

Millimeter Magazine 

Miller Professional Equipment 
3-M Company 

Mitchell Camera Corp. 
Mole-Richardson Co. 

Motion Picture Enterprises, Inc. 
Multi-Track Magnetics, Inc. 
Nagra Recorders, Inc. 

NEC America, Inc. 

Network 

NL Film Products 

Norton Associates, Inc. 
Nurad, Inc. 


O’Connor Engineering Labs., Inc. 


Oldelft/KLM Associates, Inc. 
Oxberry 

Pace International Corp. 
Panasonic Co. 

The Perf-Fix Company 
Peterson Enterprises, Inc. 


and television equipment under one roof. Every type 
of film and video equipment will be on display. 


Philips Broadcast Equipment.Corp. 
Photo Research 

Pioneer Marketing Corp. 

Plastic Reel Corp..of America’. 
David Pringle, Inc. 

Rank Precision 


Recortec, Inc. 

Research Technology, Inc. 
Rosco Laboratories, Inc. 

RTS Systems, Inc. 
Sennheiser Electronic Corp. 
SERA-Super8 Research Assoc. 
Smith-Victor Corp. 

Sony Corp. of America 
Soremec-Eclair 

Steenbeck, Inc. 

Strand Century, Inc. 

Super8 Sound, Inc. 

Sylvania Lighting/GTE 
Swintek Enterprises, Inc. 
Tektronix, Inc. 

Tele-Cine, Inc. 

TeleMation 

Telescript, Inc. 

Television Equipment Assoc. 
Tentel Corp. 

Thermodyne International, Ltd. 
Toshiba International Corp. 
Twenty-Fourth Frame 
Videomedia, Inc. 

Vital Industries, Inc. 
Westrex 

Wide Range Electronics Corp. 
The Winsted Corp. 


The Technical Sessions 

Five full days of meetings where the latest techno- will be described by the world’s leading experts. Here 
logical developments in motion pictures and television are some of the subjects that will be covered. 

e Laboratory Practices e Television Production 

e Ecology and Effluent Management e Television Post Production 

e International Progress Report e Television Sound 

e Production and Special Effects e Consumer Video Technology 

e Motion Picture Sound Technology e Microprocessor Systems Control 

e Scientific/Industrial Film and Video Systems e International Image Distribution 

e Advanced Transmission Techniques 


Plus social events, activities for spouses, coffee club, and lots more. 
For Information, write or call today. 


Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers 


862 Scarsdale Ave., Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583 
(914) 472-6606 (212) 562-5708 
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“THE BOAT PEOPLE” AS FILMED FOR CBS 


The filming of this desperate human drama, as it unfolded in raging 
seas and upon hostile shores, tested all of the skills of the crew 
intent upon documenting it for tens of millions of television viewers 


By BOB FISHER 


If you saw THE BOAT PEOPLE, 
chances are you are never going to forget 
that poignant CBS News documentary 
that appeared on prime-time last Jan. 16. 
Among the millions of Americans 
touched by the film was Governor Robert 
Ray of lowa, who immediately contacted 
President Carter and offered to resettle 
an additional 1,500 Vietnamese refugees 
in his home state this year. 

That brought to mind a comment made 
by Greg Cooke, a contributing news 
photographer for 60 Minutes and CBS 
Reports documentaries. “There are 
times when | think about trying to become 
a news producer,” he says. “I had an 
opportunity to do that and have produced 
a couple of 60 Minutes assignments. 
However, | always come back to the fact 
‘that, as a news cameraman, there is al- 
ways the chance | will touch people’s 
lives and give them a view of something 
from a perspective no one will see quite 
the same way as | see it.” 

THE BOAT PEOPLE illustrates that 
feeling as much as anything Cooke has 
ever done. And that’s saying a lot. Cooke 
has piled up some very impressive cre- 
dentials during his career in news 
photography. He got his first job at 
KOOL-TV, in Phoenix, while he was still 
in school. 


Cooke worked as a news photog- 
rapher at KOOL-TV and KTAR-TV, also 
in Phoenix, from 1964 to 1969. He spent 
1970 at KMGH-TV, in Denver, and soon 
afterwards signed on for an 18-month 
stint in the CBS news bureau in South 
Vietnam. 

Cooke has been working as a contrib- 
uting news photographer for CBS since 
1972. Among the recognitions he has re- 
ceived is a first-place award for the doc- 
umentary category of the 1976 TV News 
Photography Competition of the National 
Press Photographers Association 
(NPPA). It was for THE GUNS OF AU- 
TUMN. 

Though his home is in Denver, doc- 
umentary and 60 Minutes assignments 
often take Cooke and his crew to loca- 
tions around the country and the world. 
Recalling THE BOAT PEOPLE, Cooke 
says, “We had just returned from a 60 
Minutes assignment in Nicaragua when 
we received word from CBS news pro- 
ducer Andrew Lack that we had an 
immediate opportunity to shoot film for a 
documentary about the plight of the boat 
people—the desperate refugees pouring 
out of Vietnam, seemingly forgotten and 
unwanted by the rest of the world.” 

Cooke had just gotten his equipment 
through customs at the Los Angeles 


Freeze-frame of a poignant moment. A last swimmer reaches the boat far off-shore and, 
with a strenuous effort, hands one final letter to departing camera crewman. As he does so, 
a great cheer goes up from those on shore. These frantic refugees from Vietnam were 
anxious to get the story of their plight to the outside world. 


International Airport. “| checked every- 
thing back through again and booked us 
on the next flight to Malaysia,” he says. 

The story was red-hot. A few weeks 
earlier, more than 200 refugees had 
drowned when a ship carrying them 
foundered after being turned away from 
port. Thousands of refugees were known 
to be languishing in camps in Malaysia, 
while many others were stuck on all 
manners of boats. Enormous pressures 
were building between the persons will- 
ing to take desperate measures to es- 
cape from Vietnam, and those in neigh- 
boring nations dreading the implications 
of absorbing the tide of refugees. 

Press from around the world were clus- 
tering in Malaysia, probing for oppor- 
tunities to visit refugee camps and to 
speak to officials. “Normally, we would 
have expected to spend as much as a 
month on a project like this,” Cooke says. 
As it happened, he and his crew, sound- 
man Jim Camery and assistant Vic Cir- 
chirillo, were pressed into action almost 
immediately after their plane landed. Dur- 
ing the following five days, they went 
through a whirlwind of activity, which in- 
cluded a visit to the island of Pulau 
Bidong, where some 23,000 refugees 
were encamped, and the witnessing of 
hundreds of survivors wading ashore into 
a hostile crowd after their rickety ship 
was beached. 

There was no time to plan or to reshoot 
anything. For many of the most important 
sequences, literally every frame of film 
had to count. “Out-takes were a luxury 
we didn’t have,” Cooke says. 

Cooke was carrying two Arri BL cam- 
eras with a full set of Angenieux and 
Zeiss super-speed lenses. These in- 
cluded Angenieux 12mm-to-120mm and 
12-240mm zoom lenses, a 300mm tele- 
photo lens, and Zeiss 9.5mm, 12mm, 
16mm, and 25mm super-speed lenses. 
“The most difficult camera work was 
mainly done with the Zeiss 9.5mm 
super-speed lens and Eastman color 
negative II film 7247. 

“The combination of a super-fast lens 
and virtually unlimited film latitude is 
what allowed us to work rapidly and as 
unobtrusively as possible under very dif- 
ficult conditions,” Cooke says. “I don’t 
think | could have done this type of 
documentary using the equipment and 
film stock of a few years past.” 

Cooke stresses that every docu- 
mentary, whether it is a comparatively 
brief item for 60 Minutes or an hour-long 
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program, is unique. However, he does 
nave some overviews about how this 
type of news work should be done. 

“| like to give viewers the perspective 
of being like a fly on the wall,” he says. 
That translates into putting the camera 
and microphone where sights and 
sounds carry the story naturally. “One 
thing with television is, the less dialogue, 
generally the better the feel viewers get 
for what is actually happening,” he says. 

Many times that is easier said than 
done. The first picture opportunity came 
the morning after Cooke and his crew ar- 
rived. Lack and executive producer 
Howard Stringer were at the airport 
awaiting the arrival of correspondent Ed 
Bradley. Cooke and his crew were walk- 
ing on a nearby beach when they saw a 
boat offshore being tossed about in giant 
waves. 

“It was obvious the boat was carrying 
refugees, and it was in trouble trying to 
land,” he recalls. “It was equally obvious 
a mob of some 200 to 300 villagers were 
determined they wouldn't land. The vil- 
lagers were worried and angry. There 
wasn’t enough food or work for them- 
selves, and they saw the arrival of the 
Vietnamese as a direct threat.” 

Finally, a spokesman from the boat 
made his way to shore pleading with 
Malaysian policemen to let the rest of the 
people land. Cooke moved in closer. He 


had the 12-240mm lenses on the Arri BL 
camera. “People in back of the crowd 
started tossing driftwood at us,” Cooke 
says. His first instinct was to face down 
the youngsters doing the throwing, ex- 
pecting that cooler heads would prevail. 
He quickly realized the mood of the 
crowd was uglier than he had perceived 
and backed off. 

By then, the boat was closer, and 
clearly in trouble. Cooke sent his driver 
racing back to the hotel to get his tripod 
while he and his soundman waded 40 to 
50 feet in the water. “We were focusing on 
the boat and the people beginning to 
come through the water,” he says. The 
waves were breaking around him and 
Camery, and they often had to hold the 
camera and Nagra recorder over their 
heads. Even then, there was no avoiding 
the spray of salt water. 

Bradley had arrived by then and had 
started to talk to the survivors wading in. 
“Normally, we work with a wireless mike; 
however, things happened too fast,” 
Cooke says. “We just stayed within 10 to 
15 feet and made do with a shotgun 
microphone. There were some very mov- 
ing, emotional scenes. | wanted to reach 
out and help people, tell them it was 
going to be okay. But! knew the bestthing 
we could do for them was record things 
exactly as they were happening, as long 
as there was no danger of anyone within 


Refugees coming ashore at Kuala Trengganu, Malays 

background. Hordes of refugees like these were turned away almost everywhere they went 
by local officials and inhabitants worried about a lack of food and facilities, plus the social 
disarrangements they feared might be caused by such an influx of foreigners. 


my reach drowning.” 

The next day, the CBS crew received 
permission to visit the refugee camp at 
Pulau Bidong. “Everyone was surprised 
that came through so fast, and once 
again, we had to move very quickly,’ he 
says. Even then, there were problems 
getting started as the harbor police spent 


most of the morning verifying that Brad- 
ley and the film crew could accompany 
the producer. “Our Malaysian letter of 
authorization named only Andy Lack,” 
Cooke explains. 

They made the trip to the island on a 
small boat, which was sometimes tossed 
Continued on Page 1030 


Filming in Kuala Trengganu of refugees who would soon be sent to Pulau Bidong. A major 
and continuing problem throughout the shoot was the mass of people who clustered 
around the camera crew whenever filming began, waving and pointing. Various strategems 
had to be devised to fool the crowds and minimize the problem. 


hy th. 
es . 
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PMPEA 


presents 


William A. Fraker, ASC 


President of the American Society of Cinematographers; Member of the Board 
of Governors —Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences; 1978 Academy 
Award Nominee for Best Achievement in Cinematography for “Heaven Can Wait” 


“The Visual Affect of Special Effects” 


A Comparative Study Between “Heaven Can Wait” and the 1941 production 
of “Here Comes Mr. Jordan” 


Two Showings 7:00 PM and 9:00 PM 

Monday October 22, 1979 

Samuel Goldwyn Theater 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
8949 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 


Sponsored by the Professional Motion Picture Equipment Association 
An Event Concurrent With the 121st SMPTE Conference 


ee 


PMPEA October, 1979 SEMINAR TICKET ORDER 
TICKET PRICE: $6.00 each The Professional Motion Picture Equipment Association is a 


; non-profit organization. 
RnENe = One Eaten Cemnpimernaty: Case fete Se) Bus service provided to and from the Century Plaza Hotel 


Equipment Exhibits) at : and the Theater. 
Limited Seating. Order Early. All sales final. No refunds. 


Pleasesend_____—_ tickets for the 7:00 PM Show : ae 
Pleasesend_____—_ tickets for the 9:00 PM Show Bus Transportation Required: 
Total Enclosed $_---- DYES Number of persons 


NAME Ee 
ADDRESS To insure confirmed tickets please enclose stamped, self 


Cli 2 IN ee I addressed envelope 
Return to: PMPEA National Headquarters, University Tower, Suite 806, 6440 N. Central Expressway, Dallas, TX 75206 (Phone: 214/696-1448) 


NEW FRONTIERS IN COMPUTER ANIMATION 


How computer-aided animation greatly enhances the productivity of 
the creative artist while improving the economics of film animation 


By EDWIN E. CATMULL, Ph.D. 


Computer-aided animation, far from 
shrinking the role of artists as has some- 
times been thought, greatly enhances 
their productivity and so improves the 
economics of animation production. As a 
tool in the hands of animation artists, a 
dedicated computer system automati- 


cally performs many of the non-creative 
tasks which have had much to do with the 
high cost and extended production 
schedules of animated films. Moreover, 
computer-aided animation can provide 
artists with special graphic capabilities 
that are unavailable with conventional 


FIGURE 1— Background artist Paul Xander paints a background at an animation station in 
New York Institute of Technology’s Computer Graphics Laboratory, Old Westbury, N.Y. 
Main elements of the station are the color monitor (center), graphic display processor (top 
center), video display terminal (right center), and the electric pen and digitizing tablet in 
front of artist. (BELOW) FIGURE 1b—Schematic diagram of animation station. , 


FIGURE 1(b) 
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animation. 

The Computer-Aided Animation Sys- 
tem (CAAS), which has been under 
development at the New York Institute of 
Technology for over four years, is now 
operating as a full production facility at 
NYIT’s Computer Graphics Laboratory 
(CGL). In support of a staff of more than 
35 animation artists and technical 
people, the CGL’s computer hardware, 
application software and special anima- 
tion equipment are capable of producing 
cost-effective educational and commer- 
cial films of high quality. Three-dimen- 
sional images and unique visual effects 
are provided with digital techniques 
developed for CAAS. 


The Animation Station 


The point of interaction between the ar- 
tist and the CAAS is the animation station 
(FIGURE 1a). Here, as shown in the 
schematic diagram in FIGURE 1(b), the 
artist can draw lines, paint pictures and 
control the station’s use of CAAS re- 
sources. In character animation, the line 
drawings are outlines of characters, and 
the painted spaces are both back- 
grounds and color-filled character fig- 
ures. There are vast differences in the 
creativity and skill required in painting 
backgrounds and filling in characters. 
Persons who do either job, however, will 
be referred to here as artists; both are 
specialists whose functions have not 
changed in computer-aided animation 
(even though their tools have). 

There are three different types of 
cathode ray tube (CRT) terminals in an 
animation station: 

¢ Color monitor (center in FIGURE 1a): 
backgrounds are painted and line 
characters filled with color under 
control of the artist. 

e Graphic display processor (top cen- 
ter in FIGURE 1a): line characters 
traced or drawn by the artist are dis- 
played on the screen. The processor 
is also used to present a menu of 
animation functions for the artist's 
selection and to display characters in 
rapid sequence in an electronic 
“pencil test”, as described below. 

e Video display terminal (right center 
in FIGURE 1a): the artist’s direct link 
to the Digital PDP-11/34 minicompu- 
ter that controls operation of the sta- 
tion. The artist follows instructions 
and answers questions displayed on 
the video screen, and inserts com- 
mands at the keyboard below. 


The application programs that run on 
the station’s dedicated minicomputer 
have been written so that the artist need 
not know anything about computers. The 
artist's control of CAAS functions at the 
video terminal is accomplished by means 
of an animation-oriented language that 
uses a minimum of computer terms. 

The artist's means of communication 
with the images on the color monitor and 
graphic display processor are an elec- 
tronic pen and digitizing tablet on the 
table below the color monitor. As the art- 
ist “draws” on the tablet with the pen, a 
“cursor” follows the pen’s motion on the 
screen of the color monitor or graphic 
display processor (depending upon what 
animation task the artist happens to be 
performing). Spaces in a figure are 
painted with a selected color simply with 
a touch of the cursor. In creating 
backgrounds—usually a much more 
sophisticated task for both artist and 
computer system—the cursor on the 
color monitor actually becomes a “virtual 
brush” of the artist’s own design. 


CAAS Hardware 


There are six independent animation 
stations in the CAAS hardware configura- 
tion in the Computer Graphics Labora- 
tory (FIGURE 2a). In addition to the six 
minicomputers at the animation stations, 
the CAAS includes another PDP-11/34 
that controls the Dicomed D48 color film 
recorder and a PDP-11/70 mini that is 
used mainly for developing application 
software. In addition, there is a super- 
minicomputer, a VAX-11/780 (FIGURE 
2b), which like the other minis is man- 
ufactured by Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Maynard, Mass. As will be seen, the 
VAX-11/780 performs the largest com- 
puting task in CAAS, assembling the 
characters and backgrounds into com- 
plete animation frames. 

Frame buffers—there are 22 of them in 
the CAAS—are the active storage 
medium for the very large number of digi- 
tal bits (a | or a 0) that represent a color 
picture. Each buffer consists of a 
512x512-byte memory (8 bits in a byte) 
with a video port and random-access 
interface to any of the computers in the 
CAAS. Pictures stored on one or more 
frame buffers can be transferred to the 
IVC 9000 video tape recorder at video 
speeds or can be displayed on color 
monitors at any animation station for 
modification by artists. With this flexibil- 
ity, the animation stations can be 
switched from task to task as the work- 
load demands. 

At any one time, the CAAS may be 
called on to hold perhaps hundreds of 
pictures that are being processed in an 
ongoing production and thousands more 


FIGURE 2(a) 
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FIGURE 2a—Schematic diagram of the Computer-Assisted Animation System (CAAS). 
(BELOW) FIGURE 2b—The Digital VAX-11/780 computer (left) has the most strenuous data 
processing task in the CAAS, assembling the background image and one or more levels of 
character images into a complete frame for recording on video tape or photographic film. 
One of the PDP-11/34 minicomputers controlling animation stations can be seen at right. 
(NOTE: The author, Dr. Catmull, formerly Director of the Computer Graphics Lab at New York 
Institute of Technology, is currently Director of Computer Systems Development, Lucasfilm 


Ltd., San Anselmo, Calif.) 


that are filed in permanent storage. Since 
there are only 22 frame buffers, temporar- 
ily inactive images (those that at a given 
instant are not being painted at an anima- 
tion station or assembled for recording) 
are stored instead on magnetic disk files 
under control of the computer. The 262 
Kbytes of data that represent one color 
picture on a frame buffer are compressed 
so as actually to occupy only a small 
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amount of this space on a magnetic disk 
(otherwise, the cost of disk space would 
be prohibitive). When a magnetically 
stored picture is needed again for proc- 
essing, the computer simply decom- 
presses it and transfers it to an open 
frame buffer. There, the picture is avail- 
able to the appropriate animation station 
or for assembly by the VAX-11/780 com- 
puter. The CAAS computer software 
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performs the compression in a way that 
there is no loss of detail or degradation of 
resolution in the decompressed picture. 


Conventional Character Animation 


The process of creating animated films 
with the CAAS is best understood 
through comparison with the con- 
ventional manual procedure for one par- 
ticular type of animated product. While 
the CAAS is also used to produce educa- 
tional films and TV commercials, its ap- 
plication in character animation most 


directly parallels conventional practice. 
Character animation is basically con- 
cerned with cartoon characters in motion 
through a number of frames against a 
background. The background image is 
fixed throughout a given scene (there 
may be pans and zooms using the same 
background), which normally consists of 
from five to perhaps 30 seconds of unin- 
terrupted action by the characters. At 24 
frames a second, a scene in a high qual- 
ity production that is shooting on ones 
(one film frame per animation frame) then 


can include anywhere from 100 to 600 
sets of character images matched with 
one background image. 

The character images—there may be 
several of these overlaid in each 
frame—and background image are 
created independently, assembled in the 
proper sequence according to an expo- 
sure sheet, and photographed frame-by- 
frame on film or video tape. This general 
procedure is the same for manual and 
computer-assisted animation, as are 
writing the story, storyboard and detailed 


(LEFT) and (CENTER) FIGURE 6—The PAINT software package has been used to create these 
two backgrounds. (RIGHT) FIGURE 7—An artist is shown using the SCAN-AND-PAINT soft- 
ware package to paint the rooster’s head on the color monitor. The SCAN-AND-PAINT coloring 
of character images is done with a much more simplified version of the PAINT software and 
consists of filling in enclosed spaces in the character with colors already specified by the 


background artist. 


FIGURE 8—Three steps in CAAS production of a single animated frame: (LEFT) Line drawing of the rooster. (CENTER) The rooster fully 
painted. (RIGHT) The fully painted rooster has been assembled with the background by the computer. 


(LEFT) FIGURE 9—A three-dimensional image produced with the TEXAS 3D software package. (CENTER) FIGURE 10— An image produced 
by the Computer Graphics Laboratory with the special effects software library and the PAINT software package. (RIGHT) FIGURE 
11— Example of the elaborate painting capability of the PAINT software package. 
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layout, and sound track recording and 
reading. 

In conventional animation, the back- 
ground image is painted by a background 
artist, who in the process determines the 
variety of colors that will be available in 
painting the characters. An animator 
draws the line figures in every fifth or 
seventh character image, and an assis- 
tant animator cleans up the drawings and 
perhaps draws several more images. Fi- 
nally, an “inbetweener” draws the 
character positions in intermediate 
images that will provide the desired 
smoothness of motion. 

Before being painted, the character 
images that have been drawn on anima- 
tion paper are filmed and projected in 
frame sequence for the customary “pen- 
cil test” in order to review the action and 
make any necessary changes. The draw- 
ings are then transferred to acetate by 
Xerox copying or ink tracing and painted. 
The one or more character images are 
registered over the background image 


FIGURE 3—An artist is shown drawing a rooster 


ith an electronic pen on the screen of a 


graphic display processor by tracing a line drawing on the digitizing tablet. The rooster 
simultaneously appears on the screen and, when completed, is stored in the CAAS at the 


artist’s command. 
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FIGURE 4—The two “extreme” characters (LEFT) and (CENTER) were scanned from artists’ drawings into the CAAS. The three “‘inbet- 
ween” characters displayed with the extremes (RIGHT) were produced automatically by the CAAS by interpolating motion of the character 
between the extremes. (BELOW) FIGURE 5—An electronic ‘“‘exposure sheet” is entered by the artist to guide the CAAS in assembling 
frames of a background image and one or more levels of character imaqes. 


and photographed to produce an assem- 
bled frame. 


CAAS Process 


The purpose of computer-assisted 
animation is to reduce the total touch- 
time—that is, the time spent in all steps 
involved in producing an assembled 
frame. The touch-time is reduced by 
CAAS at these four major steps: Drawing 
the line character figures, painting the 
background, painting the character fig- 
ures, and assembling the character and 
background images. In CAAS, these 
functions are performed by artists with 
the help of anumber of special computer 
software packages. 

Prototype versions of two software 
Continued on Page 1049 
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“The fight sequences 
are choreographed as though 
it were a musical,’ 


Michael Chapman talks about 
shooting The Raging Bull 

(directed by Martin Scorsese) 
| in black-and-white, 

with an ARRI 35BL: 


Above: Director of Photogra- 
phy Michael Chapman at work 
in the Bull ring. His screen 
credits include “Invasion Of 
The Body Snatchers,” “Hard 
Core,” “The Last Detail,” “The 
Last Waltz” and “Taxi Driver.” 


t’s about Jake LaMotta, a 
New York boxer who was 
Middleweight Champion in 
the Forties. Raging Bullis what 
the papers called him. 


He’s being played by Ro- 
bert DeNiro, whose opponents 
in the film are all real boxers. 
Mr. LaMotta himself is acting 
as a technical adviser and has 
been on the set almost every 
day during the fight sequences. 


Period stock 

To add to the authenticity 
and period atmosphere, the 
film is being shot with East- 
man Double X. “I had never 
used black-and-white before 
this job,” says Michael Chap- 
man. “I was apprehensive.” 


Director Martin Scorsese 
with DP Michael Chapman 


“‘Before we started, I 
screened some black-and- 
white movies at MGM — Dou- 
ble Indemnity, Salvatore Giu- 
liano. Even some Buster Kea- 
ton, because I remembered 
liking the simplicity. Separa- 
tion without a rimlight.” 


Low ceilings 

“We ran the usual tests; 
and I took a Polaroid onto the 
set with me, at first. I still think 
shooting black-and-white is 
more complicated. On some lo- 
cations with low ceilings and 
nowhere to put the backlight, 
it can be difficult.” 


Shooting ringside spectators. 
Most fights are shot in real ring. 
Extra sets: rings that break 
apart, dividing ropes, one ring 


“The choice of camera was 
mine,” says Mr. Chapman. 
“T’ve been using the 35BL since 
Taxi Driver. For a realistic 
look on New York streets at 
night, we needed fast lenses.” 


Accurate lenses 

‘“‘After testing for Taxi 
Driver, we found the Zeiss set 
were the only accurate ones. 
The marked T1.4 was T1.4. 
Same thing stopped down. [f it 
said T5.6 it was T5.6. They’re 
superb lenses.” 


Feels good 
“Two other things endear 
me to the 35BL: It’s a marvel- 
lous camera to hand-hold. Sits 
right down low on your should- 
er, balanced—like part of your 
body. It feels good to use.” 


“The other thing I like is 
the 35BL’s simplicity. It does 
everything I’ve ever needed — 


One of LaMotta’s challengers 
(played by Kevin Mahon) gets 
knocked out. Michael Chapman 


| +f i 
40ft long (instead of 20ft), anoth- 
er that’s not rectangular, for per- 
spective distortion, subjective 
sense of what fighter experien- 


Operator Joe Marquette and 
1st Asst. Dustin Blauvelt run 
around circle of “press pho- 
tog.” extras for downed box- 
er’s groggy POV of ringside 
scene. 48 fps, with 16mm lens. 


but the system is not intricate. 
And you can just grab three 
cases and go.” 


“The fights will be only 
about 20% of Raging Bull,” says 
Mr. Chapman, “But they’re 


hand-holds a 35BL running at 48 
fps, 16mmlens. Closeup shots in- 
side ring attempt to convey La- 
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ces. ‘Tobacco smoke’ in the air 
is mineral oil, sprayed onto set 
for 8 weeks. Since it’s a laxative, 
some of the crew wore masks. 


the high points of the film—so 
we’ve spent about eight weeks 
shooting them.” 


“Marty (Scorsese) likes a 
baroque shooting style. Lots of 
moves, elaborately staged. Dif- 
ferent camera speeds. There’sa 
storyboard frame for every 
shot in every fight.” 


Baroque style 

“Boxers constantly circle 
one another; and our camera 
never stops, either. 360° pans, 
crane shots...And every move 
— boxers and camera—is chore- 
ographed. Cut together, the 
fights all look like dances.” 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


Motta’s emotional POV, as op- 
posed to newsreel or TV shot, 
spectator’s POV outside ring. 
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CINE 60 POWERBELTS 


Millions of hours of TV news 
and documentaries, shot by 
thousands of news teams, 
worldwide. That’s the proven 
performance record of Cine 60 
Powerbelts...the veteran - 
‘‘NewsHawk’”’ in the tough, 
hard-nosed business of 

news gathering. What’s more, 
you benefit from the 
unmatched experience of 18 
years in portable power that 
only Cine 60 provides. So, tell 
us the make and model of your 
equipment. We’ll send you 
complete data and information 
to cover your specific system. 
Cine 60 — the ‘‘NewsHawk’’ 
Powerbelt and Powerpak 
Battery Systems. 160 models, 
4 to 14 Amp-hours. 


CINE 6O 


N CORPORATE O 
ee Ninth Ave. 6430 Sunset Blvd. 
New York, N.Y.10036 Hollywood, C A. 90028 
(212) 586-8782 (213) 461-3046 


SEE US AT BOOTHS 544-5, SMPTE 
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ters have been the favorite of Directors 
y since the late 40's, when the original 
ere was designed to simulate three 
haracteristics in a scene. 

ere eliminates the problems of extremes 
lark encountered with reflected light 


Spectra ss 


Muniakers. The f-stop meter is, of course, direct- 
"Treading, and frames per second are locked-in for 
your convenience. 

Naturally, the Cine Special is still a direct- 
reading meter when used for reflected readings. And 
you have the traditional block scale calibrated in V3 
stops, as well as a footcandle scale. ° 

There's more, of course. Each feature of this 
meter is the result of over thirty years experience 
serving the needs of Directors of Photography. Put 
this history and experience to work for you! 


_ LUMICON” 


The Lumicon footcandle meter is 
the first choice of gaffers and lighting 
directors. Its clear, uncluttered scale 
shows readings in footcandles only. 
Rugged, accurate, and reliable, it is 
the perfect mate to the Cine Special. 


Associates, 1019 Trillium Lane, 
Toll-free, outside Calif. (800) 
800) 852-7777, Ext. A179 


ehoto Research Division, 
Burbank, Calif., U.S.A. 


Distributed 
Mill Valley, Ce 
824-7888, Ext. A179: 


(©) Copyright 1979 
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THE FREEFALL FILMING OF ‘MOONRAKER’ 


In an effort to create the most spectacular opening sequence for 
the latest James Bond film, skydiving daredevils take to the air 


By RANDE DeLUCA 


They said it couldn't be done. THE 
SPY WHO LOVED ME touted “the most 
spectacular opening sequence ever 
filmed” and many doubted that it could be 
topped. 

In July of 1977, my partner, B.J. Worth, 
and | began discussing the capabilities 
of freefalling skydivers; what could be 
staged, and filmed, which might put 
MOONRAKER’s opening one step bet- 
ter. We weren't fully aware of what was to 
come. Some of our past work was viewed 
again and several ideas came to light. 
Our initial reaction—it might just work! 
Since we still had reservations, a step- 
by-step test program was begun to afford 
us the best possible results. 

B.J. started making arrangements for 
the jumpers (doubles for Bond and Jaws) 
and the necessary equipment. As my 
specialty is freefall cinematography, | got 
to determine and produce the camera 
system which would be used in freefall 
and yield the quality expected in a 35mm 
production with a 2.35:1 format. | started 
running. 

Practically speaking, a freefalling 
cameraman is limited to a total helmet 
weight of 12-15 pounds maximum. Multi- 
ply that by an opening force of 2-3 G’s 
(higher in the event of using the “reserve” 
or emergency parachute) and you begin 
to see the problem (if not stars). A30mm 
Panavision lens weighs 6/2 pounds—not 
much left for the camera. 

The Eyemo was the only 35mm cam- 
era | knew of which came close for size 
and weight; however, some of our other 


requirements might negate its use. 

| began calling lens and camera 
manufacturers, optical engineers, 
underwater specialists, anyone | could 
think of. | wanted all the information 
available on 16mm anamorphic lenses or 
attachments, lightweight 35mm cameras 
and 35mm anamorphic lenses which 
might be an alternative to the heavier, but 
common, systems. Every answer drew 
the same conclusion: optimum results 
required 35mm anamorphic format, and 
no single system combined the size, 
weight, frame rate and reliability 
requirements set forth. 

Our first test was filmed using my own 
Photosonics 1VN—a high-speed, pin- 
registered 16mm _ photo-instrumentation 
camera—the reason being that some of 
the shots we discussed might require 
high frame rates, and the 1VN will run up 
to 200 fps. We knew that enlargement of 
the film would compromise the quality, 
but it might have to be done anyway. Also, 
on the test, the results of the action were 
more important than the format. We did 
have this piece of film optically enlarged, 
with the obvious results— adequate, but 
we had to find a suitable 35mm system. 

The second test evolved around the 
Eyemo 35mm camera. This unit weighs 
in at about 612-7 pounds without lens— 
which was about the maximum | would 
care to jump, once film and lenses were 
added. For the test jumps, | adapted my 
existing helmet to fit the Eyemo and used 
a spherical lens, (a) to see if we could live 
with optically enlarging and cutting off 


the frame to 2.35:1, and (b) in the interest 
of saving weight and keeping the mount 
simple for the test. Since my preference 
is for the camera to be mounted on top of, 
rather than on the side of the helmet, 
some modification of the existing mount 
was necessary; | also had to become 
accustomed to the extra foot | had 
“grown” over my normal cameras. This 
became most noticeable when | wanted 
to move about in the already-cramped 
Cessna 180 or get out of the four-foot-tall 
door. | wasn’t terribly comfortable with 
the size and bulk of the Eyemo and didn’t 
look forward to jumping one with an ana- 
morphic lens. If we shot in full screen or 
academy, we would still suffer an un- 
wanted loss when going to the 2.35:1 
format. Too, | wanted the availability of 
higher frame rates together with a more 
rugged pressure plate design. What to 
do? 

About that time, | read the article in 
American Cinematographer on the film- 
ing of CAPRICORN | and noticed (1) 
Dave Nowell, the author, was a long-lost 
college buddy, and (2) Continental Cam- 
era of Los Angeles had a 35mm “P.O.V. 
Camera.” After a telephone reunion with 
Dave, he turned me over to John Carroll, 
who told me about the camera. Freddie 
Waugh, a stuntman, and Al Beck of Cine 
Mechanics had designed and built a 41% 
pound (without lens) 35mm camera 
which had a 100’ daylight load capacity 
and would run a reliable 48 frames-per- 
second with no floating of film in the gate. 
It had already been helmet-mounted for 


Roger Moore resumes his place before the camera as the urbane British secret service agent “007” in the latest James Bond film caper, 
“MOONRAKER”. The hugely popular Bond films combine sophistication, low-key sex, comic-strip violence, high adventure, droll humor, 
spectacular set design, incredible vehicles and fascinating gimmicks in an irresistible mix. Nobody seems to notice (or care) that the plot 
is always the same: Bond confronting a megalomaniac billionaire who wants to take over the world, or, in the case of ‘‘MOONRAKER’”’, the 


Universe. 
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stunt work. Somehow, it took two months 
of inquiries to find out that the Panavision 
lenses could be adapted to the Arri- 
mount P.O.V. camera. After discussing 
the situation with John Carroll, he agreed 
to let me test-jump the camera. The con- 
ditions: mount the camera and lens so 
that each were supported totally and 
independently, as the lens mount would 
not support an anamorphic lens during a 
parachute deployment; and: don’t break 
the camera. 

To ready the camera for jumping, Dave 
and | took it back to Al Beck, who 
modified the lens mount to insure proper 
alignment. We then designed a very 
basic mount which would suffice for the 
test. In a couple of days, Don Taylor of 
D & E Industries gave us a strong, light- 
weight alloy mount on a new helmet. The 
subsequent test was a culmination of 
everyone’s efforts. The specially-built 
parachute systems, the camera, the per- 
sonnel—we had come up with the neces- 
sary combination for filming the opening 
to MOONRAKER. 

Ten months after we had come up with 
our first idea, the “skydiving unit” gath- 
ered together to film what was to become 
the “Big Sky Sequence” —a fight in free- 
fall between James Bond and his adver- 
sary over a single parachute. Winner 
takes all. The helmet mount had been 
replaced by a new, stronger one which 
would break down easily and support a 
variety of Panavision lenses for the 90 to 
100 jumps we estimated to be necessary. 
Extra batteries, chargers and wiring sys- 
tems (leading to a hand-activated switch) 
were supplied as back-ups, all as re- 
quested. The total system weight (helmet 
included) was 12.5 pounds, which re- 
quired a parachute with slow, consistent 
openings. The reefing-line deployment 
system on Para-Flite, Inc.'s Strato-Star 
was of major importance in keeping me in 
the air. On the first day of filming, on our 
fourth jump, we all became overly in- 
volved with the action and opened very 
close to each other. My attention was di- 
verted, | didn’t brace for opening shock, 
and badly wrenched my neck. Any other 
parachute opening system would have 
ended my career. After a weekend of 
hot-springs and hydrotherapy, we began 
again. Due to this incident, we felt that a 
standby cameraman would be a good 
idea. Peter Boettgenbach, a German 
parachutist/photographer, was im- 
mediately available and filled the posi- 
tion. He also provided some excellent 
production stills. 

The staging and filming of the entire 
sequence proved to be quite educational 

. and challenging! According to the 
storyboard which had been drawn up, 
eighty-four separate scenes would be 
required; and about 85% of these would 
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Former Captain of the United States Parachute Team B.J. Worth models the latest in pilot’s 
apparel as he freefalls through the air after 007 has wrestled his parachute from him. The 
specially designed suits containe both main and reserve parachutes and were reinforced 
to withstand freefall fights and landings. Photograph by Peter Boettgenbach. 


be air-to-air shots. 

Freefall is perhaps a cameraman’s 
most limiting environment. Aperture, 
frame rate and depth-of-field must be 
pre-set, then left alone during the jump. 
Sighting must be aligned on the ground; 
the Newton Ring-Sight provides refer- 
ence only to the center of the frame. 
Composition and framing is by experi- 
ence (trial and error, and luck, in some 
cases). 

In the movie, when James Bond ini- 
tially leaves the airplane, the scene 
called for the plane banking away out of 
control andieaving frame to the side. The 
speed and angle at which we exited, my 
distance from “Bond” and the width of the 
frame called for accurate timing of our 
exits with respect to each other and to the 
aircraft. To get the desired effect, the pilot 
had to start a bank in the direction oppo- 
site to what we needed. As he reversed 
direction of roll, momentum picked up, 
and we let go as the aircraft passed 50° 
to 60° of bank. The result was just as 
hoped for—Bond, out of control, without 
parachute, falling away from a doomed 
plane. 

Film capacity and frame rate limited us 
as well. Much of the action was occurring 
so fast that a higher frame rate was 
necessary to get “normal” motion on the 
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screen. Therefore, camera running time 
was limited to about 35 seconds. That 
was minor, compared to staying with my 
subjects. Following two jumpers who 
were “fighting” was quite a task, since 
their rate of fall was much faster than 
your average skydiver or group. The 
problem was compounded by their use of 
business suits in place of regular jump- 
suits, which resulted in exaggerated 
speed and an overall decrease in control. 
They tended to move about in a very rapid 
and erratic manner. Following them, re- 
maining a somewhat stable camera plat- 
form and taking into account sun angle, 
lens size, depth-of-field, composition 
and background proved even more in- 
teresting. The available freefall time in 
most cases allowed for the set-up, one try 
at the action and separation from each 
other for opening; no rehearsals, minimal 
extra time. At least the weather was in our 
favor; lighting conditions were fairly con- 
stant during the hours we set aside to 
film—late morning through early after- 
noon. 

As we all adjusted to the situation, the 
number of jumps increased to an aver- 
age of five per day. One-by-one the suc- 
cessful takes were set aside and | found 


myself jumping a different lens and posi- 
Continued on Page 1054 


Shooting a documentary: quick moves. Camera rests comfortably on Mr. Fauer’s shoulder as he hand-holds with tripod attached. 


Hand-holding | with the tripod 
onthe camera! Jon Fauer talks 
about working with a Sachtler: 


The effect on documentary style 
of a6% lb. fluid head and carbon-fiber 


66 58 inch legs that weigh 2% lbs. 
\ Vien the action isn’t §§ : 


going to repeat and it’s happen- 
ing fast, you often have to go 
hand-held,” says documentary 
cameraman Jon Fauer. 


“But you give up a lot, of 
course. No steady long-lens 
closeups. No throwing the 
background out. Even staying 
wide, the image isn’t really rock 
steady on a big screen. All these 
things you sacrifice for speed: 


“T bought the Sachtler 
because of its incredible light 
weight. with the carbon-fiber 
legs. After I began using it, 
I found I could make quick 
moves to a new angle carrying 
tripod and camera together. 
The Sachtler was. the first tri- 
pod that didn’t slow me down?’ 


“The quick-release plate 
lets me go hand-held fast — 
and with the ARRI SR on my 
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‘‘We spend half the time carry- 
ing the equipment around,” says 
Jon Fauer. “Weight is important.” 


shoulder, the plate doesn’t dig 
into me. I find I can put the 
camera back onto the Sachtler 
faster than I could with any 
other tripod” 


‘Using my SR on other 
fluid heads, I was always fight- 
ing the counterbalance spring. 
Too much or too little. The 
Sachtler’s adjustable spring 
gives me perfect neutral bal- 
ance—with my 400mm and my 
Zeiss Superspeeds:’ 


“The SR’s tripod socket 
is fairly far forward on the 
base, and the Sachtler’s quick- 
release plate is small. That’s 
why it doesn’t dig into my 
shoulder,” says Mr. Fauer. 


“The head is small, too. 
And this led to something I 
wouldn’t have believed. In the 
heat of the moment, I found 
myself needing a hand-held 
shot fast. So I began hand-hold- 
ing—with the tripod still at- 
tached! I forgot it was on there?’ 


Who took the photos 
on this page — and why 
is that significant? 

On this job, there was a two- 
man crew: Jon Fauer, camera- 
man, and his assistant, Jeff 
Laszlo. Usually, the assistant 
has his hands full carrying the 
tripod around two steps behind 
the cameraman. As you can see, 
Mr. Fauer carried camera and 
tripod himself. The pictures 
were taken by Mr. Laszlo. 


sachtier 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS 


recall at 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY ARRIFLEX 
CORPORATION 


One Westchester Piaza;Ekn unekouas Nea York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blivd.,: Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


Where to see 
Sachtler equipment 
on display now: 


Listed alphabetically below 
are some ARRI dealers in 

whose showrooms you can now 

inspect Sachtler tripods. 


Adolph Gasser Inc. 

181 2nd Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


Alan Gordon Enterprises 
1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 


Atlanta Film Equip. Rentals 
1848 Briarwood Rd. NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329 
(404) 325-3676 


Birns & Sawyer Inc. 

1026 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-8211 


Brenner Cine Sound 

5215 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20015 
(202) 244-3800 


Camera Mart Inc. 

456 W. 55th Street 

New York, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 


Film Equipment Rental Co. 
707 11th Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
(212) 245-4800 


Film Equipment Rental Co. 
750 Bryant Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94107 
(415) 957-1787 


Glazer’s Camera Supply 
1923 3rd Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 
(206) 624-1100 


Jack Pill & Associates 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-3471 


Otto Nemenz Internat. Inc. 
7531 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 
(213) 874-0811 


Photomart 

6327 S. Orange Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 32809 
(305) 851-2780 


Roessel Cine Photo 

48-20 7Oth Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 
(212) 424-1600 


Victor Duncan Inc. 

200 East Ontario Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
(312) 321-9406 


Victor Duncan Inc. 
2659 Fondren Drive 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
(214) 369-1165 


Victor Duncan Inc. 

32380 Howard St. 
Madison Hts., Mich. 48071 
(313) 589-1900 


DISTRIBUTED 
IN THE U.S.A. 
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ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


“GLOBAL VILLAGE” 
Continued from Page 982 


But how does one visualize this in- 
tellectual concept, of an unseeable 
worldwide communications network? We 
considered maps with lines to indicate 
communication of data. Every idea 
seemed tired and unexciting. We needed 
something to symbolize the reach of the 
system from one part of the world to 
another that was not cliche. Then, | came 
up with a difficult-to-explain concept. It 
was to have aneon bolt of light that would 
leave the computer system and speed 
around the world to other locations like 
Paris and then zap into the window of the 
Nomura Securities building in Tokyo, 


symbolizing the calculating, figuring and 
instant carrying of complex business 
data. After many questions and exten- 
sive testing, this was the solution! The 
bolt of light is repeated every time the 
network is used for numerous locations 
around the world. 

To do this, Tim Housel, our main 
cameraman and special effects genius, 
built a large graphic device—a light rig 
that moved on tracks through a huge 
blackened-out warehouse in New Jersey. 
One frame was photographed at a time. 
Basically, it was shooting live action with 
an animation approach. The only differ- 
ence was that it was on a huge scale and 
Continued on Page 1024 


Roger Flint directs Nomura Securities executive in London scene, as Bill Steele photo- 
graphs the action. (BELOW) Flint sets up a shot for cameraman Tim Housel in the open 
market, Paris. The film was shotin many diverse locations throughout the world in order to 
emphasize the truly global nature of the client’s service. 


DEVELOPING A SPEGIAL “BOND” BETWEEN FALL GUY AND GAMERA 


Choreographing a freefall fight that included tumbling, flipping and 
spinning through the sky called for touchy teamwork, to say the least 


By B.J. WORTH 


With guarded optimism, Mike Wilson 
outlined the freefall sequence proposed 
for this latest James Bond classic. Their 
novel idea portrayed a conventional con- 
frontation, but was set in freefall as a 
breathtaking medium. To portray this se- 
quence as absolutely believable required 
precise synchronization between the 
freefall cameraman and the aerial stunt- 
men. 

Rande Deluca, my partner, was 
responsible for assembling all the 
necessary camera equipment and then 
operating this system while flying to the 
proper position in the sky on his “air- 
bubble” camera platform. 

My attention was directed toward 
achieving the precise action required for 
this sequence, and then solving the 
unique technical and practical chal- 
lenges encountered in coordinating this 
action with its documentation by freefall 
photography. : 

In the sequence, “James Bond” is 
pushed from an airplane sans parachute 
and proceeds to fight with the pilot who is 
already in freefall and who is wearing a 


parachute. “Bond” eventually removes 
the pilot’s chute and, after donning it in 
freefall, evades the steel dentures of 
“Jaws” and saves himself. 

The action had to fill the frame in most 
shots requiring a minimum distance to be 
maintained between photographer and 
subject. For continuity, each consecutive 
or duplicate shot had to have the same 
sun angle and background orientation. 
Also, the aerial stuntmen had to wear 
business suits, which limited their freefall 
maneuverability and increased their rate 
of descent. During the scenes with the 
pilot and “Bond” in freefall, apparently 
wearing only business suits, it was nec- 
essary to have an actual parachute sys- 
tem concealed within the suit and yet re- 
main totally undetectable, even while 
tumbling and fighting in freefall. 

The skydiving stuntmen not only had to 
be highly proficient in conventional free- 
fall skills, but were also required to have a 
good understanding of film. They had to 
be continually aware of their body posi- 
tion relative to the camera, and remain 
properly oriented geographically to the 


Filming the famous freefall fight over a parachute for the opening sequence of 
“MOONRAKER”. (Left to right) Rande DeLuca, Cinematographer; B.J. Worth, pilot double; 
and Don Caltvedt. ‘“‘Caltweet’”’ doubled as Bond late in the shoot, after Jake Lombard 


suffered a knee injury in a hard landing. 


ground and the sun. Due to the lack of 
helmets and the numerous close points 
of view in freefall, it was necessary for the 
skydivers to be close doubles for the ac- 
tors; Roger Moore and Richard Kiel 
weren't up for joining our aerial set! This 
would also minimize the need for the 
often compromising “studio freefall” 
scenes. 

The first important task was to select 
the skydivers best qualified for each skill 
needed. Luckily we were able to gather 
an extremely talented work force, averag- 
ing over 1500 jumps each. Zeke Zahar, 
the Canadian Parachute Team Captain 
and world champion, was a parachute 
equipment designer/manufacturer who 
agreed to construct some formal sky- 
diving equipment for the project. Ron 
Luginbill, a 6'5"" member of the United 
States Parachute Team, would be a per- 
fect double for “Jaws.” Jake Lombard, 
two-time world champion with a remark- 
able resemblance to Roger Moore, was 
obviously the best choice for “Bond’s” 
double. | was awarded the pilot’s role 
based on my recent experience as Cap- 
tain of the United States Parachute 
Team, the current world champions. 

Jake “Bond” immediately agreed to 
start making test jumps attacking me in 
freefall, while Rande Deluca tested his 
camera equipment and his freefall chas- 
ing skills. These test jumps were most 
educational. Skydiving motion looks 
normal on the screen when shot at 32 
frames per second in most cases. How- 
ever, punches at 32 fps seem to be 
slower than normal. We found the best 
action effects resulted from tumbling, 
flipping, and spinning through the sky to- 
gether. It was most important to know 
where the camera was at all times. We 
would usually “fight” for five to ten 
seconds maximum, and then set up on 
the sunline again and watch for Rande’s 
signal to start the action for another quick 
take. We only had sixty seconds of free- 
fall each jump, which seemed to be used 
very quickly. 

Jumping the formal “suit-rig” for the 
first time was a strange sensation, but it 
worked very well. On the ground it was 
slightly bulky, but in freefall it actually 
looked like a normal suit... in avery 
strange place! Rande filmed the “chute- 
less diver” from every angle with very 
successful results. This would give the 
necessary credibility to the entire se- 
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quence. 

The actual sequence was filmed in 
Pope Valley, California, with John Glen 
as second unit director. We started with 
the easier shots involving just one sky- 
diver with the freefall camera. As we be- 
came more comfortable with our strange 
equipment, we progressed to the more 
difficult shots. We were continually solv- 
ing numerous obstacles encountered 
throughout the shoot. 

Our need for extensive ground prep- 
aration on each jump resulted in a very 
slow shooting pace. It would take thirty 
minutes for two assistants to put the spe- 
cial “suit-rigs” on each skydiver. Since 
freefall time was so limited on each jump, 
and verbal communication while falling 
was impossible, we spent many hours 
rehearsing the necessary signals and ac- 
tion on the ground. After each 150-mile- 
per-hour freefall fight, any damages to 
the suits had to be repaired and re- 
inforced. 

Initially, we tried to shoot two or three 
takes per jump, but soon discovered that 
we achieved better results by taking 
longer to set up each particular scene, 
and only shooting one per jump. 

One difficult problem was to get close 
points of views as we tumbled erratically 
earthward. In order to do this most effec- 
tively, Rande would hold on to us, and 
would then tumble through the sky with 
us, resulting in some very dynamic shots. 
We had to be @xtremely careful though, 
not to contact Rande’s head or camera 
equipment. 

To capture the effect of the skydivers 
falling toward terra firma, as opposed to 
“floating in the air,’ Rande used a 30mm 
lens, and positioned himself 100 feet 
below and away from the skydivers, as 
they tumbled down through the frame. 
This worked more effectively than using a 
long lens from the ground as we originally 
tried. 

The most difficult challenge was to film 
the actual chute exchange in freefall. A 
dummy chute was put on over the “suit- 
rig,’ which had to be taken off before the 
real parachute could be used. At first, 
Rande had to shoot the scene in several 
short takes, but eventually Jake and | 
were able to do the entire scene with one 
continuous action, and Rande was able 
to remain with us for the entire shot. 

During the five weeks and 92 jumps it 
took to film this sequence, we all enjoyed 
the challenge which we overcame by 
combining top individual performance 
with cooperative teamwork from the 
whole crew. Our greatest pleasure came 
when we saw the exceptionally fine job of 
editing that John Glen did in assembling 
the available footage. This is sure to be 
one of the most memorable sequences of 
any movie for a long time to come. ce] 


as 


Rande DeLuca takes the first step of a 10,000 foot freefall with 35mm P.O 


.V. camera. 
Altimeter on left hand is for monitoring altitude. Available working time: 50 seconds! 
(BELOW) Front view demonstrates the relative size of the 30mm lens. Viewing through the 
ringsight provides reference to the center of the frame. Variable inflation of the jumpsuit 
arms and wings compensates for camera weight and provides vertical and horizontal 
maneuverability. Photos by Peter Boettgenbach. 


The Arnifiex 16SR’ 
helpful viewfinder: 


They pay you to see. | 
Here’s an instrument that actively 
helps you to do that. 


hatever position you 
bend its finder to, the 
16SR’s image is always upright 


and correct left-to-right. 


Three-way rotation 

The finder swings over 
from one side of the camera to 
the other—190°. It also rotates 
360° parallel to the camera’s 


side. And it swivels 25° out 
from the camera’s side. 


Key to versatility: 

symmetrical design 

On most reflex camera 
designs, the mirror/shutter is 
mounted to the right of the 
aperture and the finder to the 
left. On the 16SR, the mirror/ 
shutter is below the aperture 
and the finder is above. 


Ambidextrous 
So the primary optical 


path is vertical, instead of hori- 


zontal. It doesn’t favor the left 
side; it doesn’t favor the right. 
And it’s equally happy point- 
ing straight up—or any angle 
in between. 
Adaptable 

The swivel-out eyepiece 
also lets you use either eye. 
This is, in fact, the first camera 
that doesn’t assume you’re 
right-eyed, right-shouldered, 
right-handed. Hand held, your 
eye is near the front of the 
camera, so its weight balances 
nicely on your shoulder. 


The seven-inch finder extension 
makes high angles easier. So does 
the shutter, which always stops 
open to the camera’s viewfinder. 
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Custom Fit 1 and 2). And you can move 
With the 16SR resting on your it away from the camera’s 
shoulder, you can adjust the side (either side), to suit either 
height of the eyepiece (photos eye (photos 3 and 4). Comfort. 


Steal candid shots by 
looking the other way. 


Fiber focus screen 

Compared with a ground- = 
glass, the 16SR’s fiber screen ev i. 8 Video monitor 
transmits more light. Viewing = =. In the photo at left, you can 
is easier at low light levels. Jaa am, see the Video Adapter mounted on 
Edge-to-edge brightness is i. , hy the 16SR’s right side. It’s easy to 
more even, too. And there’s " attach. On the left side, you view 
much less light scatter, and no “on the reflex image normally, The 
groundglass grain. So image ie A video pickup runs on 12VDC and 
contrast is better and it’s go: Ad 110VAC; and it works with most 
easier to see when you’re . ! standard remote TV monitors or 
stopped down. a ! videotape recorders. 


Superspeed optics 

To match the latest fast Faster setups you can quickly see the shot 
emulsions and fast lenses, the Wherever you put the camera, —and so can the director. 
entire viewfinder system is a 
new, large-aperture design. 
The Zeiss lens transmits T1.3 
to the film and the Arriflex 
finder transmits it to your eye. 

Big, bright image 

Moreover, the eyepiece 
image is magnified twelve 
times. All in all, the 16SR has 
the brightest and the sharpest 
viewfinder image available in 
16mm. Helpful. 


BREE 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Norham, 7 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 16SR at work: left: Jack Cooperman; right: Jack Green. Photographs by Ron Grover. 
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Firth ANNUAL ENMY AWARDS 
CREATIVE ARTS IN TELEVISIONI 


The Academy of Television Arts & Sciences pays tribute to the creative 
artists “who utilize their special kind of magic to bring ideas to life” 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


As has been its custom for the past 
several years, the Academy of Television 
Arts & Sciences sponsored a dual cele- 
bration of excellence in Nighttime Pro- 
gramming. On the evening of Saturday, 
September 8, 1979 it held its Fifth Annual 
Emmy Awards Banquet honoring Cre- 
ative Arts in Television in the Exhibition 
Hall of The Pasadena Center. 

On the following evening, Sunday, 
September 9, the Academy telecast on 
the ABC Television Network its Thirty- 
First Annual Emmy Awards for Nighttime 
Programming. The program originated in 
the Pasadena Civic Auditorium. 

For readers of American Cinematog- 
rapher, the Saturday night event was by 
far the more significant, since it honored 
the technical artists and craftsmen who 
work behind the scenes to make those 
“out-front” register at their best on the 
television tube. The non-telecast affair, 
held in the tastefully decorated Exhi- 
bition Hall, was characterized by a 
warmth and intimacy somewhat less evi- 
dent in the more flamboyant event of 
Sunday night. It featured radio/television 
luminary Michael Jackson as host and 
the presenters included: Beau Bridges, 
Charlene Tilton, Max Gail, Kristy Mc- 
Nichol, Jamie Farr, Audra Lindley, Olivia 
Cole, Robert Walden, Loni Anderson, 
Stan Shaw and Robert Reed. Hank 
Rieger, President of the TV Academy, 
presided over the affair. 

The awards were widely distributed 
throughout the two dozen categories, 
with only three shows ending up with two 
awards each. The dual winners were 
“LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE” 
(cinematography/series and music/ 


series), “FRIENDLY FIRE” (sound edit- 
ing and music/special), and “BATTLE- 
STAR GALACTICA” (costume design/ 
series and individual achievement in cre- 
ative technical craft). 

Winners in the Cinematography 
categories were two veteran artists of the 
camera, both of whom had won Emmys 
previously. 

In the category of Outstanding 
Cinematography/Series, the winner was 
Ted Voigtlander, ASC, for “LITTLE 
HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE” (The 
Craftsman), NBC. This marked the ninth 


nomination for Mr. Voigtlander and his 
third Emmy Award. He received his first 
statuette for “IT’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE” 
(1974), and his second last year, also for 
an episode of “LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE”. 

In the category of Outstanding 
Cinematography/Limited Series or Spe- 
cial, the winner was Howard Schwartz, 
ASC. Nominated a total of seven times, 
he won last year for “THE GHOST OF 
FLIGHT 401”. 

NBC led the networks with 10 craft 
awards. ABC has seven, CBS three, PBS 


(ABOVE RIGHT) What it’s all about—a table laden with EMMY Award statuettes on the stage of the Exhibition Hall of the Pasadena Center, 
prior to the awards ceremony. (BELOW LEFT) Fans gathered early across the street from the Pasadena Civic Auditorium to watch television 
stars emerge from their limousines and to cheer their favorites. (RIGHT) Crowds at the entrance of the Pasadena Civic Auditorium just 
prior to the start of the nationwide telecast of the Awards Ceremony. 
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Winning the award for Outstanding 
Cinematography/Limited Series or Special 
was Howard Schwartz, ASC, for ‘“RAIN- 
BOW’’, NBC. It was his seventh nom- 
ination, second EMMY. 


and syndicated shows two each. In addi- 
tion, an Emmy was awarded to Ampex 
“for the development of an automatic 
Scan Tracking System for helical video- 
tape equipment,” and a special citation 
went to Magican “for the development of 
real-time tracking of independent 
scenes.” 

Throughout the evening, host Michael 
Jackson and the various presenters paid 
tribute to the honorees as the creative 
artists “who utilize their special kind of 
magic to bring ideas to life” .. . from the 
lighting technicians who create moods 
from scary and mysterious to romantic, to 
makeup artists who make the plain 
beautiful and the beautiful plain, com- 
posers who provide dramatic back- 
ground music, specialists who design 
logos and titles, others who make doors 
squeak, brooks babble and birds sing. = 


FIFTH ANNUAL EMMY AWARDS FOR 
CREATIVE ARTS IN TELEVISION 


Art Direction, Series: Howard E. Johnson, 
art director; Richard B. Goddard, set dec- 
orator, “Little Women,” part one. NBC. 

Art Direction, Limited Series. Jan Scott, 
production designer; Bill Harp, set decorator, 


“Studs Lonigan ” part three. NBC. 
Choreography: Kevin Carlisle, “The 3rd 
Barry Manilow Special.” ABC. 
Cinematography, Series: Ted Voigtlander, 
ASC, “Little House on the Prairie.” NBC. 
Cinematography, Limited Series or Spe- 
cial: Howard Schwartz, ASC, “Rainbow.” 
NBC. 
Costume Design, Series: Jean-Pierre 
Dorleac, “Battlestar Galactica.” ABC. 


Costume Design, Limited Series or Spe- 
cial: Ann Hollowood, Sue LeCash, Christine 
Wilson, “Edward the King.” Synd. 

Film Editing, Series: M. Pam Blumenthal, 
“Taxi.” ABC. 

Film Editing, Limited Series or Special: 
Arthur R. Schmidt, “The Jericho Mile.” ABC. 

Film Sound Editing: William H. Wistrom, 
“Friendly Fire.” ABC. 

Film Sound Mixing: Bill Teague, George 
E. Porter, Eddie J. Nelson, Ray West, “The 
Winds of Kitty Hawk.” NBC. 

Graphic Design and Title Sequences: 
Stu Bernstein, Eytan Keller, “Cinderella at the 
Palace.” CBS. 

Lighting Direction (Electronic): George 
Riesenberger, lighting consultant and de- 
signer; Roy A. Barnett, director of photog- 
raphy “E,” “You Can't Take It With You.” CBS. 

Makeup: Tommy Cole, Mark Bussan, Ron 
Walters, “Backstairs at the White House.” 
NBC. 

Hairstyling: Janice D. Brandow, “The 
Triangle Factory Fire Scandal.” NBC. 

Music Composition, Series: David Rose, 
“Little House on the Prairie.” NBC. 

Music Composition, Limited Series or 
Special: Leonard Rosenman, “Friendly Fire.” 

Tape Sound Mixing: Ed Greene, Phillip J. 
Seretti, Dennis S. Sands, Gary Ulmer, “Steve 
& Eydie Celebrate Irving Berlin.” NBC. 

Technical Direction and Electronic Cam- 
erawork: Jerry Weiss, TD; Don Barker, Peggy 
Mahoney, Reed Howard, Kurt Tonnessen, Bill 
Landers, Lou Cywinski, George Loomis, Brian 
Sherriffe, camerapersons, “Dick Clark’s Live 
Wednesday.” NBC. 


Video Tape Editing, Series: Andy Zall, | 


“Stockard Channing in Just Friends.” CBS. 

Video Tape Editing, Limited Series or 
Special: Ken Denisoff, Tucker Wiard, Janet 
McFadden, “The Scarlet Letter.’ PBS. 

Individual Achievement—Creative 
Technical Crafts: John Dykstra, special ef- 
fects coordinator; Richard Edlund, director of 
miniature photography; Joseph Goss, me- 
chanical special effects, “Battlestar Galac- 
tica.” ABC. 

Individual Achievement: Tom Ancell, live 
stereo sound mixing, “Giulini’s Beethoven’s 
9th Live—A Gift From Los Angeles.” PBS. 

Individual Achievement—Information 
Program: Robert Niemack, film editor, 
“Scared Straight.” Synd. 


Winning the award for Outstanding 
Cinematography/Series was Ted Voigt- 
lander, ASC, for “LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE” (The Craftsman), NBC. It was his 
ninth nomination, third EMMY. 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Hosting the Fifth Annual Emmy Awards Banquet honoring Creative Arts in 
Television was popular radio/television personality Michael Jackson. (BELOW) On Sunday 
evening, Sept. 9, the Thirty-First Annual Emmy Awards telecast kicked off with a spirited 
dance number featuring ‘““CHARLIE’S ANGELS” star Jaclyn Smith, shown hoisted aloft 
here in a reasonable facsimile of the prestigious EMMY statuette. 


VICTOR DUNCAN 
COUNTRY 


Three million square miles of the greatest 
natural phenomena you can put in front of a 
film or video camera. And the cameras, lights, 
power, dollies, film and video accessories to 
shoot it the way you want. It's all here .. - in 
Victor Duncan Country. 

Victor Duncan has the largest and most 
painstakingly maintained inventory of 
sophisticated motion picture and video 
equipment, right where you. want if. Technical 
assistance available instantly from our Dallas, 
Chicago and Detroit offices. We are available. 
around-the-clock for emergency breakdown - 
on our equipment, with the technicians, the 
spare parts, and the expertise ... at any Victor 
Duncan, Inc. office. 


By the way, if you are already in Victor 
Duncan Country, it is certainly nice to have you 
in the neighborhood! 


the check and double-check people 


WT cy 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


Film & Video Production Equipment 


Chicago 

200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (3412) 321-9406 
Dallas 

2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 

Detroit 

32380 Howard, Madison Hats., Ml 48074 (313) 589-1900 


“I want to stay ahead of my 
competition. [That's why I bought 
computer animation equipment 
that doesn’t have any” ........:-.: 


ay The Cinetron 1100cando __ stands English. No computer programming is necessary. 


a more for you than any other It saves you time and you can meet schedules you never 
, ° could before. You'll also 
be able to devote more 
e Cinetron toe waaay ban 
ape you could in the past. 
computer animation The Cinetron 1100 is an assistant that never 
equipment made by makes a mistake. It'll do exactly what you tell it to 


anyone. Anywhere. 

oa Itlets youcreate ! 
stacks, strobes, tubing, slit-scans, even isometrics. 
And it does it all fast and easy. 

It has an electronic motor with up to 14 
speeds plus rewind and anti-strobe adjustments. 
It even has automatic moves. You simply show it 
where to start and stop. 

The Cinetron 1100 gives you inverse sine, 
logarithmic, level and exponential speed tapers. 
This exponential taper lets you match the speeds 
of different zooms, on or off center, automatically 
and gives you the most life-like acceleration and 
deceleration of anything on film. 

The Cinetron 1100 also 


and never misunderstand you. 

Why do you get so much more from the 
Cinetron 1100 than from other computer animation 
_ equipment? Because besides designing and manu- 

_ facturing computer animation equipment, Cinetron 
‘+ uses our equipment the same ways you do. We do 
animation. From cell animation and graphics to 
titles and mattes. And we deal with the same 
problems you do. So when you call Cinetron with 
a question, chances are, youll speak with 
someone who can answer it. 

There's. another advantage to our using the 
equipment we make. It gives us the chance to work 
the bugs out. We test every capability of our equip- 
ment for up to two years before we even make it 


gives you smoother fades “Pp available to anyone else. So you get gear you can 
and dissolves than you've © count on. And if something should go wrong, you 
ever gotten before. can count on us to make it right. 

‘Two of the three peg People all over the country —with CBS, LF. 
tracks will hook up on : | ‘| Studios, Edstan and The Optical House to name a 
command. So you don’t o UF ii 2 few —have come to respect and rely on 
need long backgrounds Ee a | er == > Cinetron Coniniter Animation 
or planning to the point of | Sua — . See | = Equipment. 
hook up. The 1100 will i ee gO ee i you need any computer 


sense the hook up point animation equipment, regard- 


you indicate and reset less of how sophisticated, call 

the track, making the (404) 448-9463 and we'll 

proper background over- talk. We'd suggest you 

lap automatically. w=), check us out against our 
The 1100's list of m=) competition first, but when 

capabilities just goes on you find out what they offer, 


and on. It even under- youd learn we don’t have any. 


Cinetron Computer Animation Equipment. 
The best you can buy.Until we make something better. 


Cinetron Computer Systems, Inc./6700 I-85 North/ Norcross (Atlanta), Georgia 30093. 
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22nd MPL FILM SEMINAR FOCUSES ON THE FACTUAL FILM 


Annual seminar, held on the campus of Memphis State University, 
emphasizes practical aspects of film-making for the factual subject 


By ELSTON LEONARD 


The 22nd Annual MPL Film Seminar, 
held in Memphis, Tenn., July 20 and 21, 
achieved a good balance between inspi- 
ration and information and between 
theory and practice. 

Sy Wolen, of CBS News “60 Minutes” 
production team, drew on more than 30 
years of experience as a professional 
sound engineer as he related details of 
methods and equipment used in produc- 
ing that top-rated program. Bonnie 
Swenhold, of Eastman Kodak, delved 
into the theory of “how we see” with her 
examination of “Depth Perception in 
Color Photography.” Other technically- 
oriented talks covered creative editing, 
total immersion printing and 16mm-to- 
35mm blowups. Food for thought was 
supplied by producer-author Walter J. 
Klein’s talk on “Good Relations With Your 
Competition” and Ott Coelln’s presenta- 
tion on the American Archives of the Fac- 
tual Film. 

The Seminar returned to the campus of 
Memphis State University this year, with 
MPL President Blaine Baker presiding. 
He was joined in welcoming the con- 
ferees by Dr. Richard Ranta, Dean of the 
School of Theatre and Communication 
Arts at Memphis State University, and 
William M. O’Rork, President, Media 
Equipment Center, co-sponsors of the 
Seminar. 


“60 MINUTES HAS TOP QUALITY 
SOUND" 


In his introduction of Sy Wolen, of “60 
Minutes,” Blaine Baker stated that he had 
always been impressed by the high qual- 
ity of the location sound the production 
crew always seemed to achieve. 


Wolen himself stated that, “In my opin- 
ion, our staff of five sound technicians is 
the best in the profession.” He estimated 
that their collective experience in sound 
recording totaled nearly 150 years. 
Wolen credits “60 Minutes” Executive 
Producer Don Hewitt and his associate, 
Harmer Williams, for their strong support 
in providing their crews with first class 
facilities and equipment. 

“For example,” Wolen said, “on a typi- 
cal assignment, we would have the fol- 
lowing complement of recording equip- 
ment: A Nagra IV recorder, supple- 
mented by a Nagra SN (especially if any 
hidden camera shots are expected), an 
eight-foot fishpole and at least two wire- 
less microphones. These are usually 
used with Sony ECM-50 miniature con- 
denser microphones. We pack six of 
them, six ElectroVoice RE-15’s, two EV 
635’s, two EV RE-50’s and two Senn- 
heiser 415’s.” 

Wolen considers his high-quality 
Beyer earphones a most important part 
of his equipment. He suggested that 
anyone selecting earphones should 
check them carefully by comparing the 
sound playback on a good speaker sys- 
tem with the same tape playback though 
the earphones. 

Some CBS News production is still on 
film but there has been much conversion 
to original production on videocassette 
and Wolen is not too happy about some 
aspects of the change. “This gives me 
the pleasure,” Wolen lamented, “of wear- 
ing a 55-pound Sony on my back and 
carrying the boom in my. hand. With 
videotape, the absence of a playback 
head means that a problem such as a 


The 22nd Annual MPL Film Seminar was held in Memphis, Tenn. on July 20 and 21. ‘It 
achieved its aim of striking a good balance between inspiration and-information and 
between theory and practice. The speakers were top professionals in their fields, rep- 


resenting many disciplines of film-making. 


clogged record head cannot be detected 
as it is happening. You can catch this 
kind of problem only after the tape is re- 
wound and played back.” 

Wolen stressed the importance of test- 
ing all equipment before it is used, every 
day. He recommended use of an SMPTE 
(Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers) test tape, checking head 
azimuth and making sure that all sound 
heads are clean and demagnetized. 

In answer to a question on equalizers; 
Wolen said, “The biggest mistake you 
can make on location is to use any kind of 
equalizer. | have a big Cinema Graphic 
Equalizer that can be powered by a 12 
volt battery, but | wouldn't even take it on 
a music job. There is one exception to 
that: on my Sennheiser 415, | have a little 
power. supply with two steps of low fre- 
quency cutoff. With that and a double 
windscreen on the microphone, | can 
handle a 30-mile-per-hour wind with no 
trouble.” 

For multiple mike setups, the “60 Min- 
utes” crew uses a Shure mixer, ganged if 
the number of microphones require it. 

He closed by playing two sound tapes. 
The first was a problem tape and the 
second was the same recording after it 
had been cleaned up and equalized at 
the sound studio. The corrected tape was 
good enough to provide acceptable 
sound quality. : 

“Good results from poor recordings are 
not always possible,” Wolen said, “and, 
at the best, attempting to correct them is 
costly in terms of time and money. This 
time and money could be much better 
spent before the recording is made.” 


SEARCHING FOR CONTINUITY 


“Creative Editing ... Searching for 
Continuity” —was the title of the presen- 
tation by Ms. Roxanne Gee. Ms. Gee is 
presently an Instructor in Film Production 
at Memphis State University, but her 
background includes a broad experience 
in editing industrial films, PBS docu- 
mentaries and television commercials. 

Ms. Gee illustrated her presentation by 
projecting uncut work print footage first 
and then her edited version of the same 
footage. She explained the process of 
shot selection, transitions and the impor- 
tance of continuity cut to music. She em- 
phasized the point that “the editor’s craft 
consists of composing in space and in 
time. The editor must consider sec- 
ondary elements of the scenes—back- 
ground and foreground movement, color 
Continued on Page 1028 


ECLAIR ACL: 
the rugged reliable quiet camera 


ABC Sports selected three cameramen to shoot 
Bridalveil Falls: All Ore owned ECLAIR ACL’ ; 


ABC Sports Bridalveil film crew: 
cameraman/director— Scott Ransom 
cameramen— Bob Carmichael, Greg Lowe 
Soundman— Peter Palafian 


' Bob Carmichael, one of the cameramen 
who climbed the 500 ft. high frozen water- 
fall had the following to say about his 
new ECLAIR ACL: 

I bought my ACL after looking care- 
i fully at every camera on the market. I work 
‘distant locations, usually with challenging 
environments, often in extreme weather con- 
ditions. I’ve got to have a rugged reliable cam- 
era. That’s the bottom line. The ACL's lightweight 
design and quick change snap-on magazines are 
essential to getting the action in sports and adventure 
shooting. The new viewfinder is brighter and the LED-7 
exposure system keeps me on top of my exposure situation. 
Get away from the noise of civilization and you discover 
how really quiet the ACL is. But the thing that sets the ACL 
apart is the fact that the multi-speed crystal motor runs 
through even the coldest temperatures. At Bridalveil we actu- 
ally got ice build-up on the camera body and it continued 
to function perfectly. ECLAIR ACL is now so well proven 

that it really is an industry standard. 


ECLAIR ACL: the dependable quiet one 


SOREMECG | U.S.A. INC. 


905 N. COLE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA eC 
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a TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USA LSA 


It takes a rugged filmmaker to be an 
industrial cameraman. And it takes a rugged 
camera to meet his demands. When the heat 
scorches your forehead or the cold numbs 
your fingers, you keep shooting, and so does 
CP-16. 


CP-16 is the tough industrial production 
camera. It’s as versatile as the cameraman. 
When you shoot hand-held, it’s light and fast. 
And for double system sound, the CP-16 is 
quiet enough that you won't need a blimp, 
even in close quarters. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 W. 55th. Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 757-6977 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
200 E. Ontario, Chicago II 60611 (312) 321-9406 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


When you need it, the rugged CP-16 can be 
serviced in a hurry. With American made 
parts and expert service available from the 
East Coast, the Midwest and the West 
Coast, the CP-16 camera will reduce 
downtime to a minimum. 


If you shoot tough industrial films, you need 
the tough industrial production camera — 
CP-16. And when you need CP-16, you need 
us, the most experienced CP dealers in 
the world, with the full line of CP-16 
cameras, accessories and full factory 
authorized service centers. 


ALAN GORDON 


ENTERPRISES, INC. 
1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

(213) 466-3561 
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Cannes Film Festival 


“La Camera D’Or’ Award 
For the best first directed 35mm feature film: 


1979 -‘Northern Lights” 
by John Hanson and Rob Nilsson 


1978 -“Alambrista” 
by Robert Young 


Both films were shot in 16mm. 
The 35mm blow-ups were made by DuArt. 


After years of intensive research and test- 
ing, DuArt has perfected the skill, the 
equipment and the expertise of 16mm blow- 
ups. Using our sophisticated computer 
equipment and unique knowledge, we liter- 
ally live with the film on scene-by-scene 
basis. It becomes a personal and intimate 
relationship between people, film and com- 
puter technology. 

Free. To help film makers, we have pre- 
pared a brochure explaining recommended 
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practices of shooting 16mm for blow-up to 
35mm. Write or call and we'll gladly send 
you a copy. If you need assistance in plan- 
ning your next production, feel free to call 
Irwin Young or Paul Kaufman. 


DU ART 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


245 West 55th Street New York, New York 10019 
(212) Plaza 7-4580 


“GLOBAL VILLAGE”’ 
Continued from Page 1011 


did not incorporate flat art, but rather an 
elaborate live light rig. The light rig would 
move forward one or two inches on one 
frame, then the film would be advanced 
to the second frame and the light rig 
would go back to its original position and 
repeat the movement, adding a couple of 
more inches distance to the second 
frame. This was continued on the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and on up to the 30th frame. The 
process was repeated over and over, 
hours, days, and weeks of shooting. It 
was very precise, and tedious work. Each 
“bolt of light” had to be superimposed 
onto the background which had already 
been shot. These “bolts of light” had to 
be bracketed. Three brackets for each 


“bolt”. The reason for this was that no 


matter how much testing we did, there 
were always unforseen differences. The 
speed the rig moved (it always varied 
some), the age of the lights and the dis- 
tance of the light rig from the lens, con- 
stantly changed the result of the film in 
regard to F-Stop. The tested F-Stop al- 
ways varied in the actual final result. We 
wanted flare around the bolt to make it 
look alive, but if there was too much, it 
destroyed the background when it was 
double exposed in a “burn in”. 


The filming of a “wake-up” sequence in Hollywood. A “lightning bolt” superimposed over 
certain scenes symbolized the speed of the computer service depicted. Flint succeeded 
brilliantly in his aim of creating not a documentary, but a piece of informative enter- 


tainment. 

The background consisted of interna- 
tional cities, buildings, mountains, fields, 
city skylines, oceans, etc. These back- 
grounds were put on a Moviola flatbed 
and the landscape was drawn on a piece 
of 8 1/2 x 11 typing paper, showing the 
path and desired direction of the light. It 
then had to be redrawn on glass, and set 
up in front of the 16mm Arriflex camera. 
The tracks were set to guide the rig of 
lights. They had to follow the drawing on 


HIGH SPEED DC SERVO DRIVE 


| FILM RECORDERS/REPRODUCERS 


ARTISTIC FANTASIES OF CREATING REALISTIC 


“IMPRESSIONS IN SOUND” 
HAVE BECOME REALITIES 


THE EQUIPMENT THE PROFESSIONALS USE 


STAR WARS 


(German & Persian Versions) 


APOCALYPSE NOW 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI (70mm) 


“FOR EXCELLENCE IN SOUND” 


multi-TRACkK MAGNETICS, INC. 
3 INDUSTRIAL AVENUE, UPPER SADDLE RIVER, N.J. 07458 ¢ (201) 327-9400 


the glass very accurately. Tim watched 
through the eye piece, and advanced the 
rig frame-by-frame until it filled in the 
drawing completely. This action was then 
repeated in reverse; so that the bolt of 
light would go in the opposite direction. 
We could not just print the action of the 
light bolt backwards because it would 
have looked like the light was consuming 
itself (ultimately disappearing). There 
Continued on Page 1044 


Visit us at the SMPTE Exhibit 
Booths 128 and 129 
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N YOUR HORIZoO 
UPER-WIDE A re 


WIT 
NGLE ; ENSp 


If you’ve been suffering from tunnel vision trying to get those ‘‘impossible’’ shots, let Century widen your view with our Super-Wide 
Angle Lenses. 

The 3.5mm f/1.8 EXTREME Wide Angle is the shortest focal length available that will cover the entire 16mm format without vignetting. 
Its field of view is an amazing 165°, with less than 40% distortion. 

Our 5.7mm f/1.8 SUPER Wide Angle is an extremely compact, lightweight lens that’s found wide applications with 16mm filmmakers in 
P-O-V shots from hang gliders, aircraft cockpits, etc. It offers a 100° field, with distortion less than 30%. 

The 10mm f/1.8 WIDE Angle is the standard 16mm wide angle lens. It gives a 68° field of view without exaggerated perspectives and a 
distortion factor of less than 5%. 


All Century Wide Angle Lenses feature fixed focus, tremendous depth of field, high resolution, good contrast and excellent color correc- 
tion. They are useable with most all 16mm cameras, are individually bench tested and adjusted to ensure optimum performance, and 


carry a one-year warranty. 
So don’t cramp your style. Spread out with Century Super Wide Angle Lenses. 
Call us today for a complete catalog and price sheet. And mention this ad to get a free lens test chart. 


SUSTAINING 


O precision cine/optics = 


A DIVISION OF CENTURY PRECISION INOUSTRIES, INC. 


10661 BURBANK BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 TELEX: 66-2419 - (213) 766-3715 


HOWARD A. 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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The Precision 
of Swiss Movement 
is Also in Motion. 


SUPER TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Here’s your chance to trade-in your existing spring- 


Supremely refined, yet unbelievably rugged. 


When it comes to creating delicate 
instrumentation, Swiss perfection is 
legend. No less so with the impeccably 
engineered BOLEX H-16 EBM. The 
product of 50 years of Bolex experi- 
ence, it achieves a new standard of 


accuracy for 16mm cameras with a 
realistic price. 

To fully appreciate this accomplish- 
ment, consider the imperatives of 
professional filmmaking. And how su- 
perbly the EBM serves them. 


The First Imperative: Effortless 
Handling. The photo shows a fully 
equipped yet perfectly handheld 
camera—from its one-amp 
battery in the pistol grip to its 
unbelievable 16-100mm f/1.9 
Vario Switar automatic power 
zoom lens with built-in 

light meter. Total weight of 

this rugged, ready-to- 

roam package? An 

incredible 12 lbs. 


The Second 

Imperative: Uncompro- 
mising Performance. All the 
essentials for professional 
results are gathered here: 
chronometer accurate 
electric film drive, suit- 
able for synchronized 
sound with your choice of 
crystal or sync pulse generator. 
A diaphragm presetting device 
that lets you focus and frame 
with full light coming into the 
flickerless reflex viewfinder. And all 
the other niceties that help you refine 
your technique and your results, in- 
cluding: variable speeds from 10 to 50 


Soe. 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 
Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 


wound Bolex camera for $400.00 when you purchase 
the fabulous new Bolex H16 EBM Electric with 
automatic power zoom Vario Switar 100 POE 
lens. Here’s how it works: We will send you 

a check for $400 for any Bolex 16mm 
camera with lens, regardless of age, 

in fair, undamaged condition, im- 

mediately upon receipt of your 


old camera and the Bolex 
U.S.A. guarantee’ card 
and sales receipt for 

the new EBM/POE. 


Void where 
prohibited by law. 


Offer expires 
12/31/79. 


fps, built-in 
filter slot, automatic 
threading and full rewind. 


The Third Imperative: Adapta- 
bility. With its positive-locking large 
bayonet mount and optional C-mount 
adapter, you can attach virtually any 
lens to your Bolex EBM. And for sta- 
bility under all shooting conditions, 
choose among our versatile tripod, 
precision-machined monopod, or 
je shoulder brace. 
‘ There are two power 
supplies available for 
the Bolex EBM —as 
much power as 
you ll ever need 
for continuous 
studio or on- 
location shoot- 
ing. And with the 
easy clip-on 400 
ft. magazine, your 
film capacity is 
sure to measure up to 
all your shooting 
requirements. 


The Final Imperative: Affordability. 
When we say that you can rig up a 
quite complete system for less than 
half the price of other high quality 
16mm cameras, you may be aston- 
ished. So initially were the many pros 
who have since discovered that they 
needn't spend a fortune to own a sys- 
tem which can help them build one. 
We urge you to inspect the Bolex 
EBM carefully before you purchase any 
other camera. And set the perfection 
of Swiss movement into motion for 
you. Bolex...First in sixteen. 
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ROY ISAIA IS BACK! 


AND THE INDUSTRY IS 
GLAD OF IT! FOR THE LAST 
TWO YEARS HE HAS BEEN 
DEVELOPING NEW TECH- 
NIQUES AND IDEAS FOR 
THE GRIP AND THEIREQUIP- 
MENT NEEDS. WITH THE 
HELP AND IDEAS FROM 
MANY GRIPS ONE NEW 
CONCEPT WHICH IS NOW 
BEING OFFERED IS A LINE 
OF “BLACK” PRELUBED 
PRODUCTION STANDS AND 
OTHER RELATED GRIP 
EQUIPMENT. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION, PRICE LIST, AND 
DEALER INFORMATION 
WRITE OR CALL—"“THE 
GRIP CO., 7266 BELLAIRE 
AVENUE, P.O. BOX 3217, 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA 
91609. 


(213) 875-2656 
(213) 764-9174 


TO: 
THE GRIP COMPANY (| a eee ere ee Se oe SME 


7266 Bellair Avenue STREET 
P.O. Box 3217 
North Hollywood, Calif. 91609 


(213) 875-2656 / (213) 764-9174 STATE 


EN a ee espe eee 


PHONE 


SUBSIDIARY OF RIF CORPORATION 
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22nd MPL FILM SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 1020-- 


and lighting—as they relate to the pri- 
mary subject of the shot. It is the editor’s 
job to create a logical progression of con- 
tinuity and to project the appropriate 
mood.” 


WET PRINTING HELPS FILMMAKERS 


With the increasing popularity of color 
negative originals in 16mm film produc- 
tion, filmmakers and film laboratories 
have been plagued with dirt and 
scratches in prints made from negatives. 

Jim Solomon, MPL’s Laboratory Man- 


ager, used side-by-side screen compari- | 


son to demonstrate what one kind of wet 
printing, full immersion printing, can and 
cannot do to diminish scratches and dirt 
on negative printing materials. 

To prepare for his test prints, Solomon 
had deliberately scratched some footage 
shot on 16mm Color Negative #7247. 
Two prints were made from the negative. 
The first was printed on a contact printer 
without any form of wet printing and the 
second was made on MPL’s full immer- 
sion contact printer. According to Sol- 
omon, “full immersion printing can go a 
long way toward reducing many prob- 
lems. Sometimes, the results may seem 
almost miraculous. But, certain types of 
film defects cannot be corrected, even by 
full immersion printing.” 

In closing, Solomon summarized: “Full 
immersion printing will remove most 
black scratches on original reversal and 
most white scratches on original nega- 
tive. It will not remove colored scratches 
on reversal original. With color negative, 
it Can minimize some colored scratches, 
but most colored scratches will not be 
helped by any kind of wet printing. Keep- 
ing your negative clean and safe from 
damage is still the best way to insure 
good quality, clean prints.” 


COMPETITORS AS FRIENDS? 


Walter J. Klein is an award-winning 


film producer from North Carolina who 
has been active in the profession for 
more than a quarter-century. His book, 
“The Sponsored Film”, validates his 
credentials as an author. His role in the 
founding of International Quorum of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers qualifies him as 
an organization man in the best sense of 
the words. In speaking about “Good Re- 
lations With Your Competition,” he dis- 
cussed how good competitor relations 
could save time and money and bring in 
new business. 

“We get a new perspective when we 
share information with our supposed 
adversaries,” Klein stated. “And, we get 
an input that could not be evolved within 
our own enterprises. Best of all, we meet 
some mighty good people with similar 
attitudes towards clients, talent, gov- 
ernment, equipment, finances and a 
whole array of matters involving our 
businesses and our day-to-day living.” 

Walter Klein urged filmmakers to be- 
come more involved in trade and profes- 
sional organizations, on a national and 
on a local, informal basis, with others in 
the film industry. “Talk to your compet- 
itor,” Klein suggested, “not about him.” 


16MM TO 35MM BLOWUPS 


According to Irwin Young, Chairman of 
the Board, DuArt Laboratories, New 
York, “the ultimate dream of most film- 
makers is to make a feature motion pic- 
ture.” And, since many already own 
16mm equipment or have ready access 
to it, many would-be theatrical producers 
use 16mm and, sometimes, Super-16, as 
the original format. Young demonstrated 
how this goal could be successfully real- 
ized by screening examples of films shot 
on these smaller formats and blown up to 
35mm for theatrical release. 

To illustrate his point that Super-16 is 
still a useful production system, Young 
screened footage from a theatrical film 
called CLOUD DANCERS. CLOUD 
DANCERS is a film about flying, aerial 
acrobatics and the airplanes made espe- 


cially for aerial acrobatics. The film was 
budgeted at around 3 million dollars, 
produced and directed by Barry Brown, 
with a cast that includes David Carradine 
and Jennifer O’Neal. Much of the film 
was shot on Super-16, blown up to 35mm 
and then intercut successfully with other 
footage shot on 35mm. 


FACT FILMS ARE IMPORTANT 


Ott Coelln founded Business Screen 
Magazine in 1938 so he has a long view 
of the film business and the business 
film. Now retired from the day-to-day 
concerns of editing a magazine, he is still 
actively interested in the audiovisual in- 
dustry. He was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the American Archives of the 
Factual Film at lowa State University, 
Ames, lowa. 

The computer index at the Archives 
has already logged more than 3500 titles 
of factual films, including a historic reel 
produced 65 years ago for International 
Harvester. This is thought to be the first 
use of film by industry. It was an effective 
sales tool demonstrating mechanization 
on the farm. (International Harvester is, 
of course, still active in the sponsorship 
and use of films on a regular basis.) 

One of the experts on the reel Coelln 
projected was from one of the 457 films 
produced by professional, business- 
based filmmakers and coordinated by 
the federal government as our nation 
geared up for World War II. Designed for 
the most part to train and direct our citi- 
zens for the unfamiliar tasks that the war 
effort required, each of the motion pic- 
tures was supplemented with a filmstrip 
and a 16-page booklet. “President Roo- 
sevelt and his advisors,’ Coelln com- 
mented, “had discovered the greatest 
tool for putting ideas into peoples’ heads. 

“As we enter a new, energy conscious 
era, we must find ways to reach a genera- 
tion conditioned by thousands of hours 
as passive observers,” Coelln continued. 
“It is frightening to realize that even 
Continued on Page 1055 


The Seminar also featured clinics on editing, lens testing and camera maintenance. An important aspect was the opportunity those 
attending had for hands-on perusal of equipment displayed. Media Equipment Center’s annual two-day flea market and swap shop drewa 
large variety of basic production equipment and gadgets brought by the confrerees. Equipment exhibits included many nationally known 
manufacturers and the film-makers were given the opportunity to talk to the exhibitors on a one-to-one basis. 


Fa 
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A ROGER GIMBEL PRODUCTION 
FOR EMI TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Executive Producers: 
Roger Gimbel and Tony Converse 


Produced by: 
Peter S. Greenberg 


Supervising Producer: 
Terry Morse, Jr. 


Associate Producer. 
Anthony Jonas 


Directed by: 
Burt Brinckerhoff 


Director of Photography: 
Robert Caramico 


Camera Operator. 
Joe Valentine 


First Assistant Cameraman: 
Walt Andrews 


Unit Production Manager: 
Austen Jewell 


Gaffer: 
Jack Harmon 


CBS-TV 


Cinematography by ROBERT CARAMICO 


After six solid years as a U.S. Marine Corps combat cameraman in 
Korea, the motion picture camera became to Bob Caramico as the six- 
gun was to Wyatt Earp; practically a part of him. Caramico joined the 
Hollywood motion picture industry in 1964, and in the ensuing fifteen 
years has shot theater and TV films just about everywhere in the U.S. 
and in the Middle East, Europe, the Orient and South America. In the 
process, he has earned a reputation throughout the industry for deliv- 
ering consistently outstanding cinematography, whether shooting in 
studio or under the worst of location filming conditions. 


.... With camera equipment by CINE-PRO. 


Bob Caramico says, “In making movies, as in anything else, things don’t 
always run smoothly. The unexpected is always waiting to happen, and 
when it does is the time you really appreciate service like Cine-Pro gives 
you; they’re there when you need them, with exactly what you require, 
where and when you want it, day or night.” 


RENTALS ¢ SALES 
CAMERAS « LIGHTING * SOUND « GRIP ¢ TRUCKS 


1037 N. SYCAMORE AVE. ¢ HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 °¢ (213) 461-4794 
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“THE BOAT PEOPLE” 
Continued from Page 997 


up and down 15 to 20 feet by the pound- 
ing waves. Finally, they caught sight of 
the cone-shaped, tree-covered island. “| 
don’t think any of us were prepared,” he 
remembers. “As we got closer, it became 
obvious every habitable and level square 
foot was covered with makeshift shelters 
and people. There was no room for farm- 
ing or anything else. The people were 
squeezed onto the small island, and 
thousands of others were arriving every 
week.” 

The news crew was quickly absorbed 
by the mass of people who pressed upon 
them at every turn. Correspondent Brad- 
ley accepted a letter from one person ad- 
dressed to someone in the United States. 
The word spread like wildfire. Pretty 
soon, there was a pillowcase full of let- 
ters. 


“That constant crowd limited our op- 
tions,” Cooke says. “We followed Bradley 
wherever he went filming interviews with 
people:who spoke English and with 
others through translators. Most of the 
interviews were necessarily very brief, 
because every time we stopped, a mob 
trying to get our attention closed in.” 

Cooke relied on the fast lens and film. 
“One minute we would be in bright sun- 
light, and around the next corner, there 
would be an interview in a darkened tent,” 
he says. “In the old days, | would have 
worried about filters and light meters, so | 
could tell the lab how much to push the 
film. However, my experience with the 
color negative is that the latitude far ex- 
ceeded my best expectations. | have long 
since learned to trust the lab to make 
end-tests for low level light exposure and 
print accordingly.” 

The dimmest lit situation was in a tent 
at night where Cooke filmed a woman 


writing a letter by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. At best, there was one footcandle. 
“| would have sworn it was a four-stop 
push,” he says, “but the film recorded the 
image exactly the way the scene hap- 
pened.” 

In a sense, much of this rubbed 
against the grain for Cooke. “| believe 
photography is lighting and composition, 
whether you are talking about stills, news 
or features for theaters,” he says. “I will 
go through a great deal of trouble on a 60 
Minutes interview, for example, to set up 
appropriate backgrounds for interviews. 
That helps the audience visualize whom 
we are talking with. On the island, back- 
grounds were pressed upon us. As for 
lighting, we had a small battery-powered 
Frezzi with us, but | never turned it on.” 

One reason was that the light would 
have attracted even more onlookers. 
However, a bigger reason was that arti- 
ficial illumination would have changed 


A visit by the camera crew to the refugee camp at Pulau Bidong revealed that every level and habitable square foot of the cone-shaped, 
tree-covered island was taken up with makeshift shelters and people. There was no room for farming or anything else. The people were 
already squeezed together on the small island and thousands of others were arriving every day. The scene was a study in human misery. 
The mass of people pressed upon the camera crew members at every turn. 
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the character of the scene. “I didn’t want 
to change the feeling of the location in 
any way,’ he explains. 

Cooke and the rest of the news crew 
were assigned picnic tables where they 
were invited to sleep. It was compa- 
ratively deluxe accommodations, he 
says. 

That evening, the news photographer 
did a great deal of thinking about what 
was needed to make the story of what 
was happening on the island flow. In addi- 
tion to the talks with the refugees, Brad- 
ley also targeted in on an American offi- 
cial assigned the task of determining the 
futures of the refugees. “It was obvious 
most of the people were going to suffer 
from the bureaucratic process of cata- 
loguing priorities for immigration,’ Cooke 
says. 

“What was missing was a sense of 
what was happening on the island with- 
out the news crew there. In a way, we had 
become a part of the story. But | felt we 
were missing transitions that showed the 
overall camp,” he adds. 


In effect, Cooke drew storyboards in 


his head. “I played back everything we 
had shot and tried to picture what was 
needed to make it work,” he explains. 
That is a technique commonly used in his 
60 Minutes work. 

“Say we are doing interviews with two 
attorneys who are adversaries,’ he says. 
“First of all, | will arrange backgrounds so 
the environment tells what each indi- 
vidual is like. It could be the decor of an 
office revealing a certain kind of taste. 
Second, | might have one facing the right 
side of the screen and the other the 
opposite way.. That way, when cuts are 
made, the audience can more easily fol- 
low who each attorney is and which side 
each attorney is on. Screen direction is 
very important so that characters aren't 
confused.” 

Important transitions on the island in- 
volved thinking about the perspective the 
footage should have for natural cuts, and 
recalling what might be missing— 
possibly a close-up of an object or back- 
ground mentioned in an interview. 

“In a situation like this, it is very easy 
for a photographer to get caught up in the 
excitement of the event,” Cooke says. 
“The awareness that you are there while 
some sort of history is being made can be 
a moving experience for me personally; 
but unless you have everything photo- 
graphically you need to tell the story on 
film, you don’t have a thing.” 

The next morning, Cooke employed a 
blitzkrieg technique to get the back- 
grounds he wanted without masses of 
people crowding around the camera wav- 
ing and pointing. “I had a pretty good idea 
of where everything was in the camp by 
then, including where crowds congre- 
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Ed Bradley helps a Vietnamese refugee come ashore. (Left to right) Greg Cooke, Producer 
Andrew Lack and soundman Jim Camery. The predominant impulse of the crew members 
was to reach out and try to help these people, but they were often abused by local people 


when they tried to do so. 


gated,” he explains. “So | put one of the 
zoom lenses on the camera and set it up 
on a tripod. Then | took off at a fast pace, 
walked around corners and started 
shooting. Usually, | got 15 to 20 seconds 
on film before people noticed me and 
started responding.” 

That provided some essential estab- 


lishing scenes. The tripod was very nec- 
essary for this type of work. “Steadiness 
was very important with the longer 
lenses,” Cooke says. “It allowed me to 
zoom in on faces in the crowd in a very 
believable way. Remember what | said 
before about allowing viewers to be like a 
Continued on Page 1034 


Jim Camery (back to camera), Greg Cooke and Andrew Lack. Cooke, a contributing news 
photographer for 60 Minutes and CBS Reports, says: “As a news cameraman, there is 
always the chance | will touch people’s lives and give them a view of something from a 
perspective no one will see quite the same way as | do.”’ 
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When you 


need microphones 


with“reach? 
reach for these! 


so you wont have to sacrifice fre- 
quency response when you use it on 
a boom. Diffraction vanes maintain 
high-frequency directivity to preserve 
uniform frequency response if the 
“talent” gets a little off-mike. 


Phantom or AB powered, the CL42S 
comes complete with windscreen, shock 
mount, carrying case and handle for 


hand-held applications. And it’s rugged. 


than a mini shotgun mike — 

age that’s only 4 inches long that 

less than 6 oz. Specially designe 

for boom and fishpole use in TV and 
motion picture studios, but equally 

at home wherever working space is 
small and you have need for a compact, 
highly directional microphone. 


Compatible with phantom or AB power, 
the CH15S comes complete with wind- 
screen, shock mount and carrying 

case. And, this microphone is rugged. 


The Electro-Voice Warranty 
Electro-Voice backs up these two 
microphones with the only uncondi- 
tional warranty in the business: for two 
years we will replace or repair your 
CL42S or CH15S microphone, when 
returned.to Electro-Voice for service, 


we 


d ds for perf rmance, ruggedness 


and durability. We accept nothing less, 


and if you’re a professional, buying 
a professional quality microphone, you 
shouldn't either. 


System C 


Electro-Voice 


a Qultan company 


EY 


600 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 
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BRENRER 


@SOUND, 


CINE® 


In Washington You Can 
Count on....... 


BRENNER 


CINE @ SOUND 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists 


Brenner’s is a professional organization 
staffed by a cadre of well trained and ex- 
perienced sales people whose overriding 
concern is to insure that the equipment you 
rent or buy performs the job you want done! 
Whether your job requires Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projec- 
tors, Tape Recorders. or Screens, you can 
count’ on Brenner’s to supply the needed 
equipment at the right time and RIGHT 
PRICE! 


Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 
supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 
of previously owned equipment : superior products at a fraction of replacement costs. 


MODEL 1 


Easy to use.... hard to beat! 


quantities 
1-12 $16.00 ea. 


13 or more $14.00 ea. 


MODEL 2 
Sticks its neck out to get the job done! 


quantities 

1-12 $29.00 ea. 13. or more $24.00 ea. 
CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 

VIA. Master Charge. American Expres; 


, WATERGATE SPECIALS: 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT BRENNERS! 


When you’re on location do you 
need an OCTOPUS to handle all 
those microphones? How about 
those news conferences where 
everyone got there an hour before 
you and you can’t find a place to 
put your microphone? In fact two 
solutions exist to these problems: 
an OCTOPUS which must be fed 
and who may scare the people in 
near proximity or BRENNER’S 
WATERGATE SPECIALS — THE 
MICROPHONE HOLDERS FOR 
ANY SITUATION! 


For more information on Motion Picture Equipment, 


Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., 


20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@SOUND 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists 
Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 


Please mail me additional information: - 
CJ Service (C) Sales LC Rentals 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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“THE BOAT PEOPLE” 
AS. FILMED FOR CBS 
Continued from Page 1031 


fly on the wall getting a real feel for what 
was happening?” 

Another technique Cooke used during 
that morning was to put the Zeiss 9.5mm - 
lens on his shoulder and follow quickly 
and quietly behind Bradley moving 
through the camp talking with people. 
“There was a feeling of looking right over 
his shoulder,” Cooke explains. “There is 
virtually no distortion with this lens. 
Usually | got 15 to 20 seconds before 
someone would notice the camera was 
there.” 

The soundman had a small wireless 
mike on the correspondent which did 
away with the distraction of waving a 
large microphone in the breeze while 
also doing a better job of evenly record- 
ing both sides of the conversations, 
Cooke notes. 

“I may be a little old-fashioned.in that | 
prefer working with a camera sync cable 
instead of crystal in this kind of a situa- 
tion,’ he continues. “In this instance, it 
was a terrific advantage. All | had to do 
was nod, and Jim would start sound roll- 
ing. We were in sync within four frames. 
Considering the short takes we had to do 
before the crowds closed in, that was 
very important.” 

Some of the best footage came at the 
end of the day-long visit to the island. As 
the crew was getting ready to leave, a 
spokesman for the refugees asked if he 
could say something. Cooke started roll- 
ing. “Please help us survive so we can 
live in freedom,” he pleaded. Another 
man said, “The United States is our only 
hope.” 

“All | could think of was the official on 
the island telling us about priorities and 
procedures,” Cooke recalls. “There we 
were, leaving, going back to what these 
people could only dream of.” 

As the boat pulled out, some of the ref- 
ugees swam long and hard after it, press- 
ing a few last letters onto Bradley’s 
hands. Finally, the last person reached 
the boat far off shore, and with a hard ef- 
fort, pushed his letter forward. “A huge 
cheer went up from the crowd,’ Cooke 
says. “| looked out, and there was that 
mass of humanity, smiling bravely, hop- 
ing for the best, thanking us for being 
there to tell their story. Trusting us to tell 
it.’ 

Cooke kept the camera rolling. People 
who saw the documentary will probably 
never forget the desperate swim of a ref- 
ugee carrying one more letter and the 
dramatic still frame of the triumphant look 
on his face.when he delivered it. 

There was still work to do. The next day 
Cooke’s crew was joined by a free-lance 
crew from Hong Kong headed by lan Wil- 
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son. “They had shot some excellent foot- 
age on the Hai Hong, one of the boats 
that hadn’t yet been permitted to land,” 
Cooke says. “If anything, conditions on 
the boat were worse than the island. 
There was absolutely no fresh food or 
water or medicine.” 

The two crews zeroed in on one of 
Bradley’s interviews with Malaysian 
Home Minister Schafi, who predicted 
things were going to get worse after the 
monsoon season ended. The Minister 
said the problem belonged to the world, 
not just his country. “The United States is 
especially responsible because of its 
involvement in Vietnam,” he challenged. 

“It was all over in five days,” Cooke 
says. “Between us we had exposed 
around 50 400-foot magazines. We nor- 
mally shoot at least that much film on a 
60 Minutes segment. So, there was very 
little margin for error. But if ever | wanted 
a story to work, this was it.” 

From Cooke’s perspective, everything 
went about as well as could be expected. 
“Our equipment got there, and every- 
thing was in good shape,” he says. “We 
never had to use the backup.camera. The 
environment presented challenges. 
Some screws in our cameras started cor- 
roding in a day from the ocean mist. We 
stayed on top of it and kept everything as 
dry as possible.” 

Cooke also used a freon spray to blow 
out the camera after each roll, and maga- 
zines after every four or five rolls. 

“l was most concerned with the humid- 
ity causing fine film shavings to stick to 
the emulsion,” he says. “But, we took the 
proper precautions, and there were no 
problems. We didn't lose a frame.” 

In the end, the documentary came to- 
gether the way Cooke envisioned the 
scenes that night on Pulau Bidong. “! 
think we reached out and touched 
people,” he says, “and that is what makes 
it all worthwhile. Being there while his- 
tory is happening is exciting. Helping 
other people see it that way is what our 
job is about.” : | 
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RONFORD. 


BETTER 
SUPPORT. 


Working with a Ronford is like getting 
behind the wheel of a Rolls: the 
equipment responds precisely and 
unvaryingly to your directions. Pro- 
fessionalism demands nothing less. 


RONFORD FLUID HEADS: Fit any 
camera/lens combination, adjust for 
“neutral” balance. Patented ultra- 
smooth fluid-damped action with 
repeatable multi-step adjustment. 
Mate with bowl fittings on all standard 
tripods, 360° pan, wide-range tilt. 


RONFORD LOW-ANGLE AND 
SUCTION-MOUNT ACCESSORIES: 
Versatile, eliminates need for hi-hat. 
Creates new shooting possibilities. 
Rapid, positive setup. Compatible 
with other standard fittings. 


RONFORD STANDARD LEGS: 
Available in light, medium and heavy 
duty models. Absolutely rigid in all 
positions. Positive, quick-action 
lock. Exclusive ‘‘no-stoop”’ height 
adjustment. 


Ronford products are available for 
sale, rental or long-term lease at 
Camera Mart. The Headquarters for 
professional equipment...with the 
personal attention and factory- 
authorized. service professionals 
appreciate. 


MEMBER 


ace CameraMart ° 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. . 
456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 
Sales « Service * Rental 
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CIN EMONTA The superior Film Editing Table that does the 


work. ALL the work for which it was intended. So you can be as creative as 
you intended. 


CINEMONTA The most technically advanced console in the 
world. Efficiently designed. Organized. 


CINEMONTA is a product of three decades of experience in 
the field of optic image and image transfer technology. Creatively yours: 
to purchase, lease or rent. Available in 2, 4, 6 and 8 plate models. 16mm 
and 35mm. Factory Serviced in U.S.A. 


CINEMONTA by Oldelft of the Netherlands. Another master in the arts. 


~1KLM Associates, Inc. 


SOP | Distributors of Quality Film Editing 
COMPANY | Equipment & Supplies 


ADDRESS & ZIP 11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, MD 20854 


(301) 299-7259 Telex 64249 


(213) 931-6151 West Coast Cld ift 
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n.v. Optische Industrie De Oude Delft 
Postbox 72, Delft, Holland 
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Utah/US Film Festival 
October 26-30, 1979 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


For further information and 
seminar schedules, contact: 


US Film, Arrow Press Square #2 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 
(801) 363-2505 


National Film Forum @ Independent Cinema Comperition @ Filmmaker's Seminar @ John Ford Medallion Award 


“THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN” 
Continued from Page 987 


ing THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN? 


ROIZMAN: The basic visual concept of 
the picture which came out of my 
discussions with director Sydney Pol- 
lack resulted in our trying to preserve a 
very dark, active-looking frame for all of 
the Las Vegas interiors, in order to 
counter-play these against the bright, 
serene, peaceful-looking atmosphere of 
the exteriors to be shot in Utah. With that 
in mind, for the Las Vegas interior se- 
quences, | always tried to put a little bit 
of red or some other garish color in the 
frame. We used a lot of pink and red gels 
and the machines themselves had a lot 
of warm red coming from them. The ceil- 
ings in Caesars Palace are red and 
there seems to be a predominance of red 
in the decor, so | chose red as the color 
that | would add whenever possible— 
which also lent a tremendous richness to 
the interiors. Also, instead of shooting at 
3200°K, we added warm gels to almost 
all the lights all the time, in order to get a 
richer skin tone which, we felt, would 
also counter-play against the brighter 
exterior light that we were going to use 
later. 


QUESTION: Shooting at T/1.8 and 
wider, you must have had a con- 
siderable depth of field problem. Can 
you tell me how you handled it? 


ROIZMAN: Well, when shooting at T/1.1 
and T/1.4 (where we were most of the 
time) and even at T/1.8, there is practi- 
cally no depth of field. This presented 


certain inherent problems which 
seemed very obvious to me, but which 
became even more apparent when we 
had to deal with them on a day-to-day 
basis. For one thing, your actors are a bit 
restricted, because they can’t just shift 
all over the place. Also, it’s very difficult 
for an assistant to judge the subtleties of 
a two-inch change when he doesn’t 
have two inches of depth of field. There- 
fore, it put a great deal of pressure on my 
assistant, John Jensen, to be on top of 
these things constantly and keep his eye 
on the actors, in order to make sure that 
they were at a certain distance from the 
camera. When we had moving camera 
shots he had to estimate precisely to 
make sure that he had as much of it as 
sharp as possible. Miraculously, he did 
an unbelievable job, because there were 
virtually no shots that you could say were 
out of focus. It was very, very difficult for 
him and my operator, Jim Glennon, to 
keep their eyes on these things, but they 
did a tremendous job of it. 


QUESTION: Working at such wide 
apertures, did you have any hope of 
holding background detail? 


ROIZMAN: Under such conditions, the 
prospects of picking up anything that 
happens in the background are very lim- 
ited. Focus on the background falls off 
so much that you end up lighting it in 
such a way that you can just barely see 
that there’s something there. You don’t 
want to overlight it or let it go flat and 
mushy. It’s best, | believe, to maintain a 
certain contrast between the back- 
ground and foreground, so that you can 
make the sharpness a little more appar- 


The star has a look through the camera viewfinder, as Roizman and Pollack are amused by 
something out of frame, while on location in St. George, Utah. At first it was kind of fun, but 
when snowflakes kept falling on their heads, the company finally had to shut down for two 


weeks to wait out the weather. 


ent than it really is. 


QUESTION: Working constantly with 
such a shallow depth of field, did you 
ever have to resort to rack-focus? 


ROIZMAN: As a general rule, | try to 
avoid rack-focus, so we really didn’t do 
any rack-focusing. We would simply 
focus on the subject we wanted to focus 
on. What we did do sometimes in a 
three-shot, where it’s very difficult to 
keep everybody in focus, was to hold 
sharp on the person speaking, then sub- 
tly change focus when somebody else 
started to speak. We shifted focus from 
one to the other for the lines. This took a 
little planning and choreography be- 
tween the director, the assistant and the 
operator, because the operator would 
make subtle changes in the framing also. 
lt was important for everyone to know 
when each actor was going to speak, 
but this was not a very difficult problem 
to solve. At times, ironically, the shallow 
depth of field worked in our favor, be- 
cause the crowds in the background 
would become so unbearable that we 
couldn't control them. However, they 
would be so far out of focus that they 
could literally be standing there watch- 
ing us, looking right at the camera, and 
you wouldn't know it. That turned out to 
be a plus. | must say that the sequences 
we shot inside the casino area of 
Caesars Palace would have been 
impossible to get without the mag- 
nificent high-speed Panavision anamor- 
phic lenses and the Panaflex-X camera, 
with its exceptionally bright viewfinder 
system. 


QUESTION: After Redford walks his 
horse through the casino of Caesars 
Palace and out onto the “Strip” lined, 
as it is, with huge hotels and casinos, 
how did your lighting situation 
change? 


ROIZMAN: Since the Strip is ablaze with 
light from the gigantic electric signs out- 
side the hotels, we decided that we 
could shoot this particular sequence 
with no lighting of our own. That’s how 
we did it, except for the one scene where 
he comes right up into camera and exits 
the frame. In that scene we added a 
couple of small lights just to pick up 
some detail in his face. In the longer 
shots he’s so far away that any light we 
added wouldn't have made much differ- 
ence. Also, the lights that rim him help 
provide separation from the back- 
ground. 


QUESTION: But since you had to 
shoot at T/1.8 in order to pick up the 


lights on Redford’s suit consistently, 
didn’t that mean that the super-bright 
hotel signs in the background would 
burn out? 


ROIZMAN: The signs that had color in 
them presented no problem, because 
they would still maintain their basic color, 
even though they were so far over- 
exposed at T/1.8. But in the case of the 
big fluorescent-lit signs it was very dif- 
ficult to hold the lettering at that expo- 
sure. If |had stopped down even another 
1/4 of a stop, | probably could have held 
the lettering better, but then | would have 
lost the brightness of the lights on Red- 
ford’s suit, which would have been a 
shame after setting the balance to carry 
him that far. So we just let those lights go 
and as long as there were enough dark 


areas around, the contrast took care of 
itself. 


QUESTION: After you finished filming 
in Las Vegas and went on location to 
St. George, Utah, what kind of filming 
conditions did you encounter? 


ROIZMAN: Everybody had been wor- 
ried about the logistics of shooting in 
Vegas, so when we wrapped there and 
left, pretty much on schedule, we felt that 
we had the roughest part of the filming 
under our belts. We thought that going to 
Utah would give us a sort of breather— 
that we'd be able to shoot all of our ex- 
teriors in a nice sunny climate with no 
problems. Well, it turned out to be one of 
the worst winters that Utah ever had. 
They usually don’t get any snow in 
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ant 


southern Utah, especially in St. George, 
but we got it all. We got snow, we got 
rain, we got clouds; it was a mess. We'd 
start a sequence in sunlight and halfway 
through the day it would suddenly just 
cloud up and stay overcast for days at a 
time. Then we'd try to figure out a se- 
quence to shoot in the overcast. Finally 
we started to build cover sets and to 
design exterior night sequences to be 
shot on a set, but we were even afraid to 
do that because we'd be using up all our 
cover sets. Production would try to lay 
things out so that we could shoot some 
footage in the overcast and make it work 
within the context of the script—just so 
we would have something to shoot. It 
was a difficult situation. We were con- 
stantly running back and forth filming 
Continued on Page 1063 
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FILMING “LIFELINE” FOR PRIME TIME TELEVISION 


By ROGER PHENIX 


Associate Field Director/Sound Recordist 


ROBERT ELFSTROM 
Director/Cinematographer 

and ALAN DATER 

Second Unit Cinematographer 


As the film crew that had worked on the 
pilot film for the LIFELINE series, we 
were pleased in January, 1978, to learn 
that the series had been funded and that 
our crew would initiate production of the 
next films in the series for NBC Televi- 
sion. Our association with the producers 
of LIFELINE dates back to the Emmy 
Award-winning THE BODY HUMAN 
series, which we filmed for CBS. With 
less than two months to gear up for pro- 


a ne 


Unlike fictional TV series based on medical themes, this one 


portrayed the real thing and, as such, demanded careful planning, 
split-second timing, plus unique equipment and filming techniques 


duction, our crew spent the following 
seven months shooting seven of the thir- 
teen hour-long films for NBC’s prime time 
series about the lives of doctors. 
During the shooting of the pilot, the 
three of us had discussed our ideas 
about the best methods of working, and 
the types of equipment we would like to 
have for the series. Most of the tools we 
wanted were not readily available, and 
might never have been assembled had 


- 


Roger Phenix and Bob Elfstrom film, as Dr. Henry Cleveland and pathologist examine 
specimen under dual microscope, while Resident Philip Schecter watches. (BELOW) 
Schecter discusses medical aspects of a case with Dr. Cleveland, while Elfstrom, still in 
scrub clothes, sets up shot. 


we not done so ourselves. The equip- 
ment we eventually deployed was de- 
signed for shooting in tight quarters in 
dimly-lit hospitals, but readers might find 
different applications for some of our 
ideas. There were a number of crews 
who worked on the other films in the 
series. Each of those groups used their 
own ideas and quite different equipment, 
with excellent results. 

A great deal of pre-planning and pre- 
production conference time was invested 
in each film. The direction of the dramatic 
coverage was Carefully calculated during 
the weeks spent on each location. Key 
decisions sometimes had to be made 
very quickly. Fast-breaking moments in 
the lives of the doctors and their patients 
demanded very portable and versatile 
response from the camera crew. We 
needed lightweight equipment, a small 
crew, and close coordination. 

Bob Elfstrom chose the Frezzolini Re- 
flex Camera for its light weight and small 
size. The proven reliability, quiet opera- 
tion, and availability of technical assis- 
tance from Jack Frezzolini, Jack Zink, 
and Bruno Neuman at their New Jersey 
facilities were positive factors as well. 
Machine shop service was sometimes 
available on a same-day basis. When we 
requested, for instance, that an inching 
knob be built into the camera mechanism 
(a suggestion of the sound man), it was 
almost instantly designed and accom- 
plished. 

The light weight and low cost of the 
Mitchell-type magazines meant that we 
could travel to a location each day with 
twelve loaded magazines, and shoot all 
day without ever having to change film. 
We carried two identical camera bodies, 
which facilitated instant magazine or 
lens changes, and also enabled us to set 
up a second unit on very short notice. 
Alan Dater could set up the second cam- 
era and follow an important thread of a 
story to another part of the hospital, while 
Bob Elfstrom stayed with the prime sub- 
ject. During a LIFELINE film involving 
helicopter rescue, one camera was per- 
manently assigned to the helipad atop 
the hospital, with a Nagra SN strapped to 
its side. While one cameraman remained 
at the hospital with the sound man pre- 
paring for the patient's arrival, the other 
cameraman would go out with the flight 
crew to film the rescue, taking sound as 
well. 


Our lenses were a combination of 
Zeiss High-Speed Distagons, Cooke 
primes, and Angenieux zooms. Elfstrom 
obtained the first 9.5mm T/1.3 Zeiss lens 
to be privately owned in the United 
States, and it rapidly became the most 
used lens of the set. 

There was a time and a place for the 
documentary feeling in the LIFELINE 
series, and there was atime and place for 
a photographic feeling that was more at- 
tuned to dramatic fiction. Composition 
was carefully considered. Unlike in a fic- 
tional drama, there was seldom a guar- 
antee that a reverse angle setup or alens 
change could be made, so the camera 
with its prime lens had to move con- 
stantly. 

Focus had to be continually racked, 
and there was no room for a person to do 


this. Elfstrom devised a mirror periscope Alan Dater and Roger Phenix discuss helicopter rescue while Bob Elfstrom and accident 
with diopter so that with his left eye he _ victim get to know each other waiting for X-Ray. (BELOW) Elfstrom, Phenix and Dater move 
could observe the T-stop and footage with accident victim and surgeons into operating suite at St. Anthony’s Hospital, Denver, 


scales on top of the Distagons while oor 
using the viewfinder with his right eye. He 
modified the lens footage scales with 
hieroglyphics which could be read in very 
low light. Using a small stick, he pulled 
focus with his left forefinger. The zoom 
lenses were used in situations where 
operating room detail was required, or in 
emergencies when medical personnel 
occupied all positions close to the doctor 
and patient. 

An Arriflex SR mattebox was one of the 
most helpful features of the camera 
assembly. The shade was used with all 
lenses and could be carefully adjusted to 
effectively control flare, a constant threat 
in fluorescent-lit rooms with low ceilings. 

The Zeiss lenses, in combination with 
Eastman Color Negative II, allowed us to 
shoot without lights or forced processing 
in locations which would have been pre- 
viously impossible. Movielab in New York 
provided us with timed dailies on loca- 
tion, and we could not have been happier 
with the results. 

Each day, our film crew of three— 


(LEFT) Dr. Daniel Smith, Chief Resident in Obstetrics at Los Angeles County Hospital, congratulates new mother and father on birth of 
their baby. Dr. Smith is fitted with a wireless transmitter, while others are miked with the boom. (RIGHT) Dr. Donald Trunkey, Emergency 
Trauma Surgeon-in-Chief, San Francisco General Hospital, studies X-Rays of motorcycle accident victim’s leg. The doctor participated in 
the decision to amputate, an operation watched by millions of LIFELINE viewers. 


i. 


(LEFT) During surgery, the cameraman stands directly behind the surgeon’s shoulder. Crew 
could risk expulsion if sterility was compromised by touching instruments or doctors during 
surgical procedures. (CENTER) Alan Dater sets up second camera for helicopter rescue in 
Colorado Rockies, with Nagra SN attached. (RIGHT) Robert Elfstrom views top of the lens 
through his special diopter/mirror periscope for focus and T-stop adjustments while shooting. 


(LEFT) Audiologist Yosh Furuya and Roger Phenix designed the special earphones which mix stereo room sound with the tape recorder 
playback sound. Toggle switch on phone jack turns stereo monitoring on and off. (CENTER) Phenix’s shoulder-mounted sound rig was 
manufactured in motel rooms at night during shooting of early series films. The Nagra SN-2 recorder is seen mounted in a Noriyuki SNM-3 


mixer, imported from Holland. A Cinema Products camera handle contains controls. (RIGHT) ‘‘Dater Light’ is used in bar scene which - 
opens film about Surgeon Henry Cleveland. 


(LEFT) Dater lines up a short, using the Sachtlertripod. All zoom lenses were fitted with fluid collars for smoother zoom action. (CENTER) 
Zeiss High-speed Distagon T/1.3, 9.5mm lens was responsible for ability to shoot without lights. Crew obtained the first one to be privately 
owned in the United States. Modified footage scale facilitated quick focusing in low light, through an arrangement of mirrors and diopters. 
(RIGHT) Elfstrom and Phenix film, as unseen accident victim explains events which brought him to hospital. 


sometimes accompanied by a production 
manager—would walk with the doctor 
and his residents on a tour of the hospital 
to visit with each patient who might be- 
come part of the film. The doctor was 
fitted with a wireless microphone trans- 
mitter, and the other people were miked 
with a telescoping boom. Frequently, Elf- 
strom’s camera was within ten inches of 
the subjects. This tour, dubbed “TV 
Rounds” by the doctors, allowed the tel- 
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evision audience to get to know the pa- 
tients well during the course of their 
treatment. The lack of lights, tripod, and 
associated crew helped us to remain 
non-invasive. But we were not invisible. 
Many patients were so concerned with 
their own frightening problems that we 
did not attract much attention from them 
at first. In time, we became allies of some 
of the patients and their families. We 
spent time with them when the doctors 


could not, and took interest in more than 
just their medical problems. 

The High-Speed lenses reached their 
limit at a symphony orchestra concert in 
Pasadena. We wanted to film a surgeon 
attending the concert, and could not af- 
ford to disrupt the performance in any 
way. Alan Dater unveiled his six-volt 
battery-powered light, obtained at a 
hardware store on his day off for $12.95. It 
Continued on Page 1066 
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(LEFT) Dr. Judson Randolph, Surgeon-in-Chief, Children’s Hospital, National Medical Center, Washington, D.C., checks on one of his tiny 
patients, whose life was saved by an emergency reconstruction of a birth defect. The pilot film for the LIFELINE series focused on the 
eight-week battle to save this baby’s life, which was resoundingly successful. (RIGHT) Dr. Daniel Smith teaches obstetrical techniques toa 
surgical resident. The crowded operating room functions efficiently; extra people and equipment must become part of the team. 


(LEFT) Wide-angle mirror on sound rig allowed 360° view during shooting in tight quarters. Light at end of boom allowed slate marks to be 
obtained by camera without panning 180° to see digital numbers on sound rig itself. Cameraman’s left eye can see top of lens through black 
tube, which is a diopter/mirror periscope. (CENTER) Elfstrom and Phenix film interview with five-year-old boy at home after 20-hour brain 
operation which saved his life. (RIGHT) Three-man crew films doctors on daily “TV Rounds”, which allowed viewers to get to know 


patients. 


(LEFT) During frequent elevator trips film crew got to know doctors, who walk miles daily on 
their rounds. (CENTER) Elfstrom, Dater (in scrub clothes) and Phenix stayed on call 24 hours a 
day for two weeks at a stretch for the emergency medicine films they worked on. (RIGHT) Dater 
sets up his ‘‘Dater Light’ for use in a room too dimly lit for the Zeiss lens. Six-volt luminaire was 
bought in a hardware store for $12.95, did not attract attention or annoy bystanders, yet allowed 
filming in dim environments. (Photographs by RICHARD LERNER.) 
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The ARRI Lightweight Mattebox 


clamps onto most lenses, 
works with almost any camera. 


The lightest weight, most compact 
and most economical way to mount two filters 
and a sunshade on all your lenses. 


T. Lightweight Mattebox 
has three basic components: a sun- 
shade, a frame and an adapter ring. 


The frame contains two 3 inch 
square filter-holders. The adapter- 
ring fits onto the back of the frame; 
the sunshade fits onto the front. 
The complete unit weighs 10 ozs 
and measures 3 inches front to back. 


The frame, filter-holders and 
adapter ring are aluminum, milled 
for perfect flatness and finished in 
black. The sunshade is aluminum 
and black rubber. 
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You fit the adapter-ring over 
the front of the lens barrel and 
then clamp it tight. Various adapter 
rings are available, designed to fit 
Schneider and Zeiss fixed focal- 
length lenses, plus Angenieux and 
Zeiss zooms. You can use other 
lenses, too. 


There’s a choice of two sun- 
shades: a 6%” x 544” rectangular 
one and a round one 634” in diam- 
eter. The round one is for use with 
zooms and hard lenses whose front 
end revolves. 


Since the unit fits onto the 
lens, you can use it with any 16mm 
camera — and with several 35mm 
cameras, too. And with no extra- 
neous support gear, it’s easy to 
hand-hold any of them. 


Whatever camera and just 
about whatever lenses you shoot 
with, you can use the same sun- 
shade and the same standard 3 inch 
square filters — two at a time. It 
could simplify your life. 


kakeyael 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 
One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 
In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 972 


dures on most ENG/EFP cameras. By 
learning these procedures and the 
corresponding adjustments, even the 
most unelectronically oriented cam- 
eraman can keep his camera delivering 
optimum picture quality. In reality the 
modern EFP/ENG camera is a reliable 
and stable device, and aside from these 
very few adjustments, the more than 200 
or so pots rarely require attention. 

Next month we will look into some of 
the more basic diagnostics that a 
Cameraman can perform for himself. 


“GLOBAL VILLAGE”’ 
Continued from Page 1024 


were numerous problems, as you can 
well imagine. The “bolts” were shot many 
times until we learned the unique charac- 
ter of this experimental technique. 

Another problem that had to be solved 
was making the starting point of the 
“bolts of light” look sharp. If the start 
point was not very delicate, pointed and 
fine, the effect looked as though it were 
on top of the scene instead of in the 
scene. And if the double exposure wasn't 
shot properly, the light would miss a win- 
dow or even the whole building (that it 
was intended to hit) and appear like it 
was coming out of something else, such 
as a bridge or a tree. We finally ended up 
with seven excellent “bolts”. By flopping 
the initial seven “bolts” (upside down, 
backwards, upside down and back- 
wards) we achieved the illusion of 
twenty-eight (28) different “bolts of light”. 
After tedious experimentation, shoots, 
and reshoots, we ended up with an effect 
that was refined, with pointed starts, in 
the right position, translucent, with just 
the right amount of flare and glow. The 
effect did not look like flat artwork, but as 
if it were actually happening in the scene. 
It breathed and was alive! 

Once we finished creating the (sym- 
bolic) “lights”, they were double-exposed 
(burned in) into the numerous back- 
grounds, (over 100) instead of being opti- 
cally printed. We ran six rolls and 
double-exposed the images. The final 
job was printed on A, B, C, D, E and F 
rolls. There were six passes, with hun- 
dreds of short editorial cuts and around 
6,000 edits. The negative cutter, Law- 
rence Mischel, our timer, Murray Quito, 
Francis, Sasha, Byron, and myself, all 
held our breath during the hours it took to 
go through the printer. It was amazing 
that all rolls got through perfectly. . . . but 
they did! 

As we shot, we delicately incorporated 
the use of time-lapse and stop-action 
photography. Although the effect en- 
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hances the over-all design of the film, 
there were other important and practical 
considerations that went into making that 
decision. 
In Tokyo, we filmed the Stock Ex- 
change, which was a huge area, and we 
were only allowed one hour. There was no 
way to light such a vast space! There 
was, however, enough ambient light com- INC. 
ing in through the windows, so that if we 
shot at six frames per second instead of AN N O U N CES 
twenty-four, we would get a good sharp 
picture. Coupled with that, the men were - 
wearing white shirts that acted as a thou- TH E FI RST U N ITS O = 
sand moving reflectors, which helped 


brightness in the overall scene. The six TH - UN ITED STATES 
frames per second also added a comic 

cartoon quality in its speeded-up action. 

It gave the feeling of acceleration and PRODUCTION L_| NE! 


urgency to the fast-paced world in which 


we live. 
Another example of a segment shot at 


a low frame speed was at the Arc de aa : ST 1901 
Triomphe in Paris, at night. We shot this ce . 
particular segment at four frames instead 6-Plate 16mm 
of 24 to again speed up the action and Motion Picture 
also to get enough brightness in the car ONE PICTURE— Flatbed Editor 
lights to illuminate the scene properly. It TWO SOUND 
created a very stylized, surreal effect, 
like an animated painting. 
A great example of where time-lapse 
photography and speeded-up action was 
used took place in one three-second cut, 
where you see an empty lot and then a 
building being completely built and then 
instantly coming down. Len Gittleman is 
the cameraman who shot this segment. It 
took three years (the time in which it took 
to build the building) to actually shoot, 
and was footage | knew Len had. He had 


locked down his camera in one place and : f : : ‘ 
taken one still picture of the construction e Very bright and sharp picture virtually without flicker through 


site every few weeks. It was laid out as the use of an 18 faced revolving prism. 

flat animation artwork and then put on the e Simple threading of picture and sound track with synchronizing 

optical stand and printed with dissolves. points outside the right and left sprockets. 

It gives you the illusion that the building is e Slide attenuators control volume. 

going up right before your eyes. e Each track can be disengaged from the motor drive and moved 
To illustrate General Electric's huge by hand. 

computer center and how it worked, we e Simple operation: Steenbeck’s single lever main governor 

searched for a fresh combination of tech- improved for continuous control of speed from top reverse 

niques. General Electric's computer to top forward. 

headquarters is huge, and | felt that just ¢ Extremely fast start and stop. No noticeable transistion from 

panning down rows and rows of com- stop to sound speed. 

puters was very expected and boring. We 

convinced General Electric to allow us to 

take stills of the computer hardware 

(such as reels, panels, and actual com- 

puters, and then we animated them. We 

shot clouds in speeded-up time-lapse, 


put a horizon line on the ground and hs 


placed the computer parts on it (sitting Please contact your = Poin aersonibaytone =) pean 
out in a sylized desert), making them local Steenbeck, Inc. Dealer (212)7576977 


spread and grow like a computer city. | FERCO, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
designed the animation and B & B Anima- 750 Bryant Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 
tion in New York executed it. We also (415) 957-1787 (214) 369-1165 


photographed miles of footage of interior GENERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. KINGSWAY FILM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 


. Botts : ; 10518 Detrick Ave., Kensi ‘ ipli me I ; io, 
wires, blinking lights and some things etric Coens ce al MA 20795 821 Kipling Ave preits Canada M8 Z 568 


that had nothing whatsoever to do with 


e All mechanical and electronical parts are easily accessable for 
maintenance purposes. 


Manufacturers of the Worlds Finest Flatbed Editors 
9045 Eton Avenue « Suite A Canoga Park, CA 91304 « (213) 998-4033 
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Camera systems 


ae ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hollywood 213-989-4420 — San Francisco 415-864-4644 — Mexico City 905-559-4845 — New York 212-431-3930 
Miami 305-757-5988 — Boston 617-266-7468 — Denver 303-777-7699 
Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 


Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 


(_ HELICOPTERS CAMERAMEN CAMERA PILOTS 


Best acuity in the state 
of the art today... 


Sharpness. The way people see it on the big screen. 
Nothing else matters. At Western Cine we are uni- 
quely qualified to blow-up prints from 16mm to 
35mm with excellent acuity — actually the best in 
the state of the art today! 

If you are contemplating a 35mm blow-up of your 


16mm film production, we will furnish a test of your 
work at no charge. 


WE PROVIDE COMPLETE FINISHING SERVICES! 
Processing - Printing - Titling 
Theatrical Sound Mixing - Optical effects 


For information, call or write... 


312 So. Pearl St. Denver. C0 80209 (303)744-1017 
Cine Craft: 
3611 San Fernando Blvd. Burbank, CA91505 @ 45N. Texas Ave. Orlando. FL 32805 


the inside of a computer, like Japanese 
neon signs. But when we cut them into 
the interior section of the computer, they 
gave the impression that you were actu- 
ally inside the huge General Electric 
computer, experiencing information 
being digested and processed (in an en- 
tertaining way) around the world. 

To further represent the “global reach” 
of the system, we incorporated additional 
animation at the end of the film. We 
showed the earth receding while rapidly 
encircled with jetting white-hot glowing 
“lines of light”. These white lines become 
the symbolic network pattern for the 
General Electric service in action, and 
give way to a red glow. The globe was 
painted by George Casey and As- 
sociates. It looked exactly like a NASA 
shot of earth. Various areas that we 
wanted to show were covered with 
painted clouds, so these parts of the 
globe had to be repainted in order to 
make certain parts of northeastern 
America (the home of the computer cen- 
ter) visible. The clouds were removed 
and the earth repainted. We then repho- 
tographed and put the photo of the earth 
on the animation stand. 

The symbolic “bolts of light” were 
created and then we superimposed 
these “bolts” (in a burn-in) over the 
globe. Along with myself, two very tal- 
ented editors, Dick Langenback and 
Sasha Hammid, we worked with Tim on 
the editorial in charge of positioning the 
light lines, wrapping around the earth at 
the end of the film. This was extremely 
concentrated work and it took 72 hours of 
Straight shooting (no sleep) to achieve 
this complicated effect (a three- 
dimensional sphere of moving lights!). In 
fact, there were many two and three-day 
no-sleep marathons to achieve the com- 
plex editorial and special effects and 
meet the various deadlines. 

The live action sequences were shot 
with a basic crew of four people who 
traveled from the New York area to Mary- 
land, Virginia, Washington, D.C., Ten- 
nessee, Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Tokyo, London, Paris and then 
back to New York. Although there were 
some crew changes at different points 
along the way, the basic unit consisted of 
Cameraman Tim Housel, production 
manager Mike Fitzwater, assistant cam- 
era and sound man Bill Steele, and my- 
self as producer-director. 

Traveling around the world, we worked 
120 days straight (non-stop). Although 
local people were hired along the way as 
production assistants, drivers, runners 
and translators, the gripping, propping, 
casting, styling, gaffing, and shooting 
were basically done by the nucleus crew. 
A typical scheduling would have us 
shooting from 8 a.m. until ten or eleven at 
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night, then we would pack and fly from 
Tokyo to London, take only one day for 
prepping, including casting, and then 
start shooting again immediately. The 
heads of multi-national corporations and 
General Electric’s clients were pre- 
scheduled, so the crew could never fall 
behind the tight schedule, and amazingly 
enough, we never did! 

There were a few problems that arose 
while shooting the computer terminal in- 
sert shots. These closeups are laced 
throughout the film. For example, com- 
panies such as Coca-Cola, McDonald's, 
Disney World, etc., (large clients of Gen- 
eral Electric) had priority in regard to 
computer time. We could be in the middle 
of a complicated set-up, shooting com- 
puter print-outs for inserts, and would 
have to shut down to accommodate an 
occasional computer overload. So shoot- 
ing the computers, which would have 
taken three days, stretched into two 
weeks. 

Another problem we found was that 
because the film was shot in 16mm Ek- 
tachrome reversal, an extreme amount of 
light was needed to make the skin tones 
look correct during the interior shots. The 
office situations were cramped and be- 
Cause we used so many lights, it was very 
hot and uncomfortable—especially 
being right in the middle of summer in 
Tokyo and Paris. 

Then there was the time when we were 
filming the sequence of Booth Fisheries 
in the active, and hectic all-night Fulton 
Fish Market—where buyers come to buy 
their fish between three and six in the 
morning. We had made a deal with a 
vendor and paid him for the use of his 
space. We were right in the middle of 
shooting at 4:00 a.m., when he decided 
that he had had enough and proceeded 
to throw us out! So we went across the 
street, cramped between trucks and 
traffic, and finished the close-ups. No 
one has ever seemed to notice, but if you 
look closely, you will see that trucks ap- 
pear to be going right through the interior 
of the marketplace, due to the change of 
local. 

One accident took place during a cable 
car sequence which we shot in San Fran- 
cisco. Our actors had to jump on a cable 
car while it was moving. During the first 
take, one actor accidentally jumped ona 
lady passenger’s foot and while trying to 
step off her foot, slipped and fell to the 
pavement. The cable car continued on its 
way, dragging him along the street, tear- 
ing his suit and scraping his leg. Fortu- 
nately, the injury wasn’t serious. And with 
great spirit, he changed his clothes, (an 
expensive three piece suit) and we re- 
shot the scene before lunch. 

There is so much “punch” to the overall 
film that we needed a strong wrap-up, 


using a logical and interesting-to-watch 
process which utilized the same scenes 
that opened the film. We took the whole 
Opening sequence and printed it back- 
wards. We printed two frames, skipped 
one foot, printed two frames, skipped one 
foot, and so on, and then put the film on 
an optical printer to make an exciting 
montage, reversing the opening “prob- 
lem” sequence. Then we had those sym- 
bolic “bolts” of light coming out of win- 
dows all over the world until the whole 
earth was wrapped in them. Then the 
glowing globe receded into space and 
became the General Electric Information 
Service's logo. 

It took nearly six months of research 
and writing before the script was ap- 
proved and production began. Then, 
after 120 days of straight non-stop filming 
around the world and months of concen- 
trated editorial, animation and music (I 
produced the music with the brilliant 
composer Al Gorgoni), hard work and 
dedicated effort, GLOBAL VILLAGE was 
finally finished. It has won five inter- 
national awards and when it was 
screened for everyone, it was at a special 
screening in Virginia. Executives flown in 
from around the world by General Electric 
filled the theatre. There was a standing 
ovation. The head of General Electric In- 
formation Services called it a work of art, 
and not one thing was touched or 
changed. They loved it! 


A Frank 
Question from 
Frank Hood 


——a 


We've heard that some filmmakers have 
had trouble in getting good processing 
of ECN 11 type 7247. 

TEKNIFILM, along with most other labs 
in the Northwest, has experienced very 
little trouble with this film. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING DIFFERENT? 
NOTHING! — all good labs use good 
equipment, handle the film carefully in 
clean surroundings, filter the air and 
water, have good chemical control and 
handle the film EXACTLY as Eastman 
recommends. 

SO WHY IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 
Frankly we don’t know.—We do know 
that here in the Northwest we still have 
clean air and VERY PURE water. Maybe, 
as a famous Northwest Brewer says, 
“the Water makes the Difference.”’ 
Maybe water is as important to film 
processing as it is to brewing. 


lf you are having trouble getting GOOD 
negative processing in the South, the 
East or the Midwest why not try a North- 

west lab? 503/224-3835. 

WE HOPE IT IS 

ae e egege eo 
leknifilm2 
© 


909 N.W. 19th St. Portland, OR 97209 
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See Us At Booth 


You’ve got 
it licked! 


A Digital Speed Control 
for Arri 35BL, Arri 16SR, 
Arri 16 BLEQ with Big, 
Bright Readouts 


CRYSDIAL lets you dial it and 
forget it. Perfect exposure at any 
speed from four frames, to make 
the sun rise without flicker, 

to thirty-two frames to steady a 
helicopter shot in a wild situation, 
without worry about the camera 
speed drifting, as many as 95 
individual crystal controlled speeds. 
The same super accurate speed 
regulation you expect from the best 
crystal motor at sync speed. 


CRYSDIAL removes guesswork by 
showing your exact speed 

on big, bright digital readouts that 
can be read across a sound stage. 
It is small (4” x 5” x 1%"), rugged, 
and has a six-foot coiled cord for 
attachment to camera, belt or tripod 
handle, etc. It can be used as a 
remote stop/start switch. 


CRYSDIAL gives you accurate 
timing for shooting special effects 
against a pre-recorded sound track. 
A total choice of crystal speeds to 
match exotic scanning rates in 
cathode ray tube photography, time 
and motion studies, scientific photo- 
graphy, instrumentation 
photography — the list is endless, 

a frontier has been crossed. 


CRYSDIAL TV, the newest model, 
is switchable to 29.97 frames so 
you can film TV Tubes with 

NO Rollup. 


CRYSDIAL is a trademark of Haflexx Corporation 


Box 156, Bernardsville N.J. 07924 
Phone: (201) 221-0040 
SMPTE 


The . 
Insurance. 2 
Policy: 


(So you can be ULTRA-sure of what’s 
been captured on film) 


Put an Isco Cinelux-ULTRA lens 


No longer need you inspect footage in a review room where 
the screen image lacks crisp definition of detail. The new 
Cinelux-ULTRA lens by Isco dramatically upgrades screening 
room projectors. ...letting you examine the brilliance, the 
contrast, the nuances you labor.so hard to achieve. 


See a totally.new level of picture clarity and image bright- 
ness, thanks to the technological wizardry of the world leader 


on your review room projector 


quality in movie theatres across the country, the new Cinelux- 
ULTRA lens by Isco recently. received the only Technical 
Achievement Award ever bestowed on a new lens by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences. 


This same lens is now available to add ULTRA-modern defini- 
tion to your screening room projection. Ask your local 
Theatre Products dealer for a demonstration, or write. 


in theatre projection lenses. Already revolutionizing picture 


ISCO Theatre Lenses 


Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by Schneider Corporation 
of America, 185 Willis Avenue, Mineola, NY 11501 


RCAs all-new PM-85SL 

Dual Sprocketed Reproducer: 
quality and economy 

are only the beginning. 


Say goodbye to time-worn conventional dual dubbers that have grown 
older but not much better. 

Say hello to the all-new PM-85SL Series Dual Magnetic Reproducer—a 
fresh approach to function, design and packaging. The result: quality, 
economy, versatility and performance that make the servo-controlled 
PM-85SL an outstanding value for film and tape post-production sound 
processing. Consider these advantages: 

= Servo-driven interchangeable sprockets for 16 and 35mm film. 

a Automatic speed and equalization change for 16 and 35mm film. 
= Built-in electronic interlock facility. 

a Provision for adding erase and record facilities. 

a Multi-track expansion—up to 12 tracks. 

= Transfer capability at 2 times cine-speed.: 

a Selectable 24/25 fps operation. 

a All-new audio electronics. 

The PM-85SL is the newest from RCA Photophone Systems, the people 
with the broadest line of sound-on-film and sound-for-tape systems. For 


inf ation, write RCA, 2700 W. 
ay RGM 277" 
| Systems 


Olive Avenue, Burbank, CA. 91505, 
U.S.A. 
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COMPUTER ANIMATION 
Continued from Page 1003 


packages, TWEEN and PAINT, were first 
run on an earlier computer system in 
mid-1975 and replaced by production 
versions a year later. TWEEN, written by 
the author, provides a means of generat- 
ing and manipulating digital forms of 
character images. PAINT, which was 
developed by Alvy Ray Smith of the CGL, 
allows an artist to paint by using the pen 
and tablet and watching the color 
monitor. The SCAN-AND-PAINT 
software, which was developed more re- 
cently by Garland Stern (the current 
director of the CGL), is acomplete anima- 
tion system that is particularly advan- 
tageous in substantially speeding up 
coloring of character drawings. 


TWEEN Software 


The artist in FIGURE 3 is using the 
TWEEN software package to generate a 
drawing of a rooster. He has placed a 
paper drawing of the rooster on the dig- 
itizing tablet and is tracing the outline 
with the electronic pen. The rooster is si- 
multaneously appearing on the screen of 
the graphic display processor and, when 
completed, is stored in the CAAS at the 
artist’s command. Alternatively, the artist 
may develop character images directly 
on the tablet, without originals for tracing. 

A series of images consist of “extreme” 
drawings (such as at left and center in 
FIGURE 4) and, between each pair of ex- 
tremes, a number of “inbetween” draw- 
ings. The artist enters extremes which 
provide the computer with the necessary 
graphic information to generate automat- 
ically the inbetweens (such as the three 
displayed with the extremes at right in 
FIGURE 4 in a timed exposure). That is, 
the computer interpolates shapes and 
positions on the extremes to determine 
what the intermediate images should 
look like. 

Once a specified number of inbe- 
tweens has been produced, the artist re- 
views them in sequence on the graphic 
display processor. If an inbetween is 
wrong, the artist makes the necessary 
modifications with the electronic pen and 
considers the corrected drawing an ex- 
treme. The computer is then told to re- 
draw the remaining inbetweens to the 
next extreme so that they too will be cor- 
rected. 

The artist can immediately check the 
animation of extremes and inbetweens 
by specifying an electronic pencil test at 
the animation station. The screen of the 
graphics display processor presents all 


the drawings in rapid sequence for study . 


by the artist: Again, any necessary 
changes are made in individual drawings 


COMPLETE LIGHTING AND GRIP EQUIPMENT RENTAL PACKAGE 
featuring Mole Richardson 10K’s to Inky’s and L.T.M. HMI Lights 


Insert Car, Dolly, Generators 18ft. Camera Crane 


Kenworthy Snorkel Camera Systems 


Contact John Burkley for brochure and rate information 


MIDWEST CINE SERNICES 


626 CAST 75TH STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64131 (616) 333-0022 


“The police car hit 
your Halliburton case at 
about 70 mph...the only thing 
damaged...a dented lens cap. 


Art Gerber, President, Photocraft, Inc., portrait and industrial photographer 


During a wild chase, in which the windshields of two police cars were 
shattered by gunfire, thieves hurled Art Gerber's Halliburton case, other 
camera equipment (even a stolen boa constrictor snake) into the path of the 
pursuing police cars. Art writes: “The police car hit your case (his camera, 
several lenses, filters and electronic flash were in the case) at about 

70 miles per hour, and the center lock held. After recovery ... and after 
prying open, the only piece of equipment damaged was a slight dent on a 
200mm lens cap!!” 


An open and shut case. And speaking of strong cases, ZERO Halliburton 

once again proved its reputation as the toughest, finest, safest case ever 
made. And their replaceable foam interiors 
let you customize them to meet your own 
needs, whatever your line of duty. 


For more information, see your ZERO 
Halliburton dealer. Or write for information. 
Send us your story of an unusual experience 

with a ZERO Halliburton case. If published, 

»™ you'll receive anew case FREE. 


SZERO 
HALLIBURTON 


Marketed in the U.S. exclusively by 


BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES 


Box 1102, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
In Canada: Berkey Photo Canada, Ltd., Ontario 
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Excellence is demanded 
In your work .As it is in ours. 


expert camera service & repair 
Eclair factory-trained; 11 years experience 
new & previously owned equipment sales 


AUTHORIZED 
ARRIFLEX DEALERS 
O'Doherty Technology Inc. 


Technical Expertise for the Professional Cinematographer 
516 331-1395 
P.O. Box 275 e Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 11776 


Volume Discount 
l6mm Release Prints. 


Send us your internegative cr CRI 
for color positive release printing. 
Reversal Ektachrome Printing. 

* Realistic Turn-Around-Time. 
Realistic Prices . . . call for quotes. 


512/472-6926 


“Professional processing that 
insures the integrity of your work.” 


ohoto 


processors inc. 
P.O. Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 


until the artist is satisfied with the entire 
animated scene. 

The character artist’s task is sim- 
plified, too, because CAAS permits any 
number of levels of animation. That is, as 
in conventional animation, a separate 
drawing can be provided for each charac- 
ter in a scene or for parts of characters 
(such as head or legs) in order to simplify 
the generation of inbetweens that will 
satisfactorily simulate motion at projec- 
tion speed. Conventional animation is 
limited to five levels of character images 
because the acetate overlays are not to- 
tally transparent. As many as 20 levels 
have been used in early CAAS pro- 
ductions. (There is no degradation of the 
image in computer-assisted animation 
whatever the number of levels.) 

The exposure sheet used in con- 
ventional animation, which includes a 
row for each frame and column for each 
level of animation, specifies the dialog for 
that frame, order of all character images, 
background and camera position. The 
exposure sheet for CAAS (FIGURE 5) is 
very similar to conventional exposure 
sheets, including instructions on zooms 
and pans. The CAAS exposure sheets 
are entered into the system in order to 
guide the VAX-11/780 computer in 
frame-by-frame assembly of the scenes 
in an animation sequence. 


PAINT Software 


The PAINT software package is used 
mainly in creating background images 
such as the two scenes shown on the 
color monitor in FIGURE 6. In painting a 
background, the artist designs a “virtual 
paintbrush” (traces it on the monitor 
screen) in whatever size and shape are 
most convenient for a particular painting 
task. The color selection is essentially 
limitless. 

Having created a virtual paintbrush (at 
least several are likely to be used for any 
given background), here are some of the 
PAINT commands that the artist can call 
on in painting a background: 

e PICTURE: The artist can paint a 
simple element and then place multi- 
ple copies of that element at different 
points in the picture. For example, in 
creating a forest background, the art- 
ist can draw a small clump of leaves 
and then distribute them over the 
branches of the trees. Afterwards, 
some leaves would likely be drawn 
individually to avoid a repeated pat- 
tern. 

e FILTER: Shading with the virtual 
brush. 

e SMEAR: In the direction of the brush 
movement. 

e SLIDE: Moving sections of the image 
around (as with the clump of leaves). 

e ZOOM: Enlarging just one section of 
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the image in order to work on detail 
(and then returning to original size). 
By using these commands as needed, 
artists can generate background images 
much faster without limiting or changing 
their individual painting styles. 


SCAN-AND-PAINT Software 


The SCAN-AND-PAINT software 
package, in conjunction with PAINT for 
backgrounds, spans the complete pro- 
duction process from drawing character 
images to assembled animation frames. 
Character drawings on standard anima- 
tion paper are scanned by a DeAnza 
scanner (FIGURE 2a) and stored on a 
magnetic disk or placed on a frame buffer 
for immediate painting at an animation 
station. It takes less than one second to 
scan an original drawing, do whatever 
image enhancement is needed, and 
store the image. 

SCAN-AND-PAINT coloring of charac- 
ter images (FIGURE 7), which is done 
with a much simplified version of the 
PAINT software, consists of filling in en- 
closed spaces in the character with col- 
ors already specified by the background 
artist. The character artist slides the pen 
over the tablet until the cursor on the 
screen moves onto a selected color ona 
“palette” along the bottom of the screen. 
After pressing the spring-loaded pen on 
the tablet at that point, the artist moves 
the cursor into the enclosed space in the 
character that is to be painted and there 
presses the electronic pen again. The 
desired color immediately fills the space 
on the monitor, and the artist goes on to 
the next space. The TINT-FILL module in 
SCAN-AND-PAINT eliminates aliasing 
(also called staircasing or “jaggies”) that 
has been a problem with computer- 
assisted color filling of character images. 


The last stage of SCAN-AND-PAINT is 
the merging of the painted character 
images with the background image 
(FIGURE 8). An electronic exposure 
sheet is entered into the CAAS to guide 
the computer in matching the one or more 
levels of painted character images with 
the appropriate background image. The 
VAX-11/780 computer assembles one 
frame at a time and stores each frame 
temporarily on three frame buffers, one 
for each of the primary colors. The frame 
buffers provide the video signals for re- 
cording the frame on standard 2-in.-wide 
video tape on the IVC 9000 recorder 
(FIGURE 2a). The assembled frame is 
also compressed onto magnetic disk 
storage. From there, the frames in a 
scene are decompressed on command 
and scan lines transmitted to the high- 
resolution monitor in the color film re- 
corder for photographing. 

The assembly of character images and 
background image for an individual frame 
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/ For Those Who Care 
_ Enough to Need the 
~ Very Best... 


_ UNDERWATER 


- 35mm Spherical and Anamorphic 
Totalvision-Cinemascope-Panavision 


ALAN GORNICK, JR. 


= Director of Photography, IATSE 659 


= 4200 Camino Real 
____ Los Angeles, CA 90065 
/ (213) 223-8914 


= | 


Rocky Mountain : 


CINE SUPPORT 


Puts if all together 


¢16 & 35 mm Camera Rentals 
¢e CHAPMAN Hustler Dolly ¢ 750 AMP High Altitude Blimped Generator 
eCOLORTRAN Crab Dolly ¢1%2 Ton & 5Ton Equipment Trucks 
* MOLE- RICHARDSON Lighting Equip. *Sound Engineers *« Make-up Artists 
¢ MATTHEWS Grip Equipment « Grips ¢ Script Coordinators «Production Managers 
¢Cameramen and Assistants e Gaffers ¢ Pre-production and Scouting Services 
Call or Write for Information 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CINE SUPPORT 338 South Pearl St. Denver, Colorado 80209 


(303) 795-9713 


is a massive computing task; a Zoom op- 
eration, as specified by the exposure 
A study of the Motion Picture and sheet, involves a particularly large 
Television Arts and Sciences within a amount of CPU (Central Processing Unit) 
degree program, taught by a distin- time in the computer. The Digital PDP- 
guished faculty. 11/70 minicomputer (FIGURE 2a) origi- 
; ; nally assembled the animation frames 
Now Registering. Write for a descrip- (and still does so frequently as produc- 
tive brochure. tion back-up). Each frame consumed 
about 45 seconds of CPU time, however, 
so that the total assembly time for one 
CO is UM B | A CO L L EG E animation scene of, say, 350 frames 
would have monopolized many valuable 

925 No. La Brea Ave. instruments in CAAS for half a day. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 The VAX-11/780 is twice as fast as the 
Veterans PDP-11/70 and, as a result, assembles a 
Rr a 851-0550 frame in from 20 to 25 seconds. There- 
; fore, the video tape recorder, film re- 
corder and frame buffers that are in- 
volved in frame assembly are themselves 

ee more effectively used. 


A Initial Experience With CAAS 
The CGL’s first character animation 


feature was “Measure for Measure,” a 


28-minute film on the metric system for 
Ee (i RST CHOICE schools and public television. This fully 
. animated film was produced with several 
For Ee i | techniques, TWEEN and PAINT, 
SCAN-AND-PAINT, and the con- 
AN D Vi DEO ventional manual procedure. A full-length 
feature film, PUSS ’N’ BOOTS, is 

currently under production. 

The CGL’s experience with these and 
other animation projects indicated both 
reduced touch-time at various stages 
and shorter start-to-finish time for anima- 
tion production. In full animation work, for 
example, the TWEEN software was 
found capable of automatically generat- 
ing four to five inbetweens for each ex- 
treme. And the process of filling in color 
in animated characters was 12 times 
faster with CAAS than with manual paint- 
ing on acetate in conventional animation. 

In addition to the characteristics of the 
animation software already cited, artists 
at the Computer Graphics Laboratory 
have observed a number of improve- 
ments in the day-to-day animation proc- 
ess. Among these are: 

e The background artist, in preparing a 

palette for painting characters, can 

place sample characters in front of a 

background on the monitor screen 

and try different colors to check their 

Booth 483, SMPTE Show match with the background image. 

October 21-26, Los Angeles. (With conventional animation, copies 

of the character images must be 

separately painted for each color 

7 syrteD STATES DISTRIBUTION, SALES AND SERVICE combination that is being checked.) 


in aE MAGNETIC RECORDEBS. INC e The fill-in colors on characters need 
3 s 


not be changed when they are moved 
19 West 44th Street, Room 715 - New York, NY 10036 - (212) 840-0999 from one animation level to another. 


West Coast Sales. Service & Technical Cente - RYDER MAGNETIC SALES CORP., (In conventional animation, the col- 
1147 N. Vine St. - Hollywood, CA 90038 - (213) 469-6391 ors often have to be changed as 
characters change levels in order to 
remain optically the same.) 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


In Canada — ARRI/NAGRA, INC., 6467 Northam - Mississauga, Ont. L4V-1J2 - (416) 677-4033 
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e Color can be changed in a given area 


of a figure in all character images. 


simultaneously. (In conventional 
animation, the images must be re- 
placed or the paint scraped off the 
acetate in each image and re- 
painted.) 

e Any errors in line or color work are 
easily corrected, either immediately 
or after the frame has been com- 
pleted. (In conventional animation, 
all errors are difficult to handle.) 


Other Animation Tools 


The CGL has for several years been 
engaged in developing a system for 
creating, manipulating and rendering 
three-dimensional images (FIGURE 9). 
These images are designed, animated 
and played back on an Evans & Suther- 
land Picture System Two calligraphic 
display unit under control of a dedicated 
PDP-11/45 minicomputer. The technical 
tools are now available to produce 
three-dimensional feature-length films. 

Computer-assisted animation in three 
dimensions is a very different technical 
task from that in two dimensions. In par- 
ticular, much more computation must be 
performed in order to provide such 3D 
graphic effects as shading and place- 
ment of light sources. Moving 3D charac- 
ters in the CAAS is mainly limited to rigid 
objects such as ships and robots, which 
are pictorially far simpler than human- 
like figures. 

Development of 3D backgrounds has 
progressed much further. A software 
package called TEXAS (written by Alvy 
Ray Smith) composes 3D images like 
that in FIGURE 9 by electronically ar- 
ranging units of scenery like flats on a 
stage. The-artist can place background 
flats at any angle to the plane of the frame 
so as to give a realistic impression of 
depth (in contrast, multi-plane cameras 
can only handle flats that are parallel to 
the plane of the frame). 

Although 3D characters are usually 
robots, 2D character animation can be 
used in conjunction with the TEXAS 3D 
software module. In this way, without 
further. technical development, 2D ani- 
mated characters can be automatically 
combined with 3D. backgrounds. 

The Computer Graphics Laboratory 
has also developed a software library of 
special animation-effects which allow the 
artist to modify any image on a frame 
buffer. There are program routines which 
permit the artist to pan, zoom, blur, high- 
light and distort images. The artist can 
use fancy dissolves, and stars and spar- 
kles, and matte out and replace selected 
parts of any 2D or. 3D image. The two 
sample frames in FIGURE 10 were pro- 
duced primarily with:the PAINT software 
and special effects routines. Fi) 


WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY. 

ae _ es 


a 


We would like to be able to say 
the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 

did was expand our modular 

four-plate machine and put it 

in a larger case. And even our four-plate 
wasn’t revolutionary when we introduced 
It two years ago. It simply does everything you expect a flatbed to do (very reliably as it’s 
turned out) for about half what you’d expect to pay. Well, maybe just a little bit 
revolutionary? 

Our detailed illustrated brochure reveals how we 
do it. Please send for one. We’ll include complete 


pricing. Box 16045 PEAY 
Modular Super-8 and 16mm. About $3500 Baltimore, Maryland 21218 C) 
to $5300. (301) 889-7900 


FAR AHEAD... FLUID HEADS 


from MILLER 


THE ORIGINAL FLUID HEADS PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 


© Miller Fluid Heads, number 105 and 107 provide the versatility 
and mobility needed by the professional filmmaker. Not only do 
these Fluid Heads have full fluid action but also have the Slip Pan 
Unit that facilitates the filming of fast moving objects, racing, 
sporting and rally events. 
The No. 105 is especially suited 
for use with the Arriflex 16 (or 
35mm with adaptor plate), light- 
weight Auricon, Eclair, CP16 or 
similar cameras with magazine 
and motor incorporated drives. 
Also TV Cameras. 
Pans 360°, Tilts past 90°. Comes 
with tension control screws for Pan, 
and Tilt units, and 360° azimuth ‘a 
scale for Pan. Optional right 
or left handle position. 
Recommended maximum 
load: 30 Lbs. 
Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. Height: 6% Inches 


e The No. 107 incorporates all the 
features of the No. 105 with the 
addition of the Positive Heavy Duty 
Tilt Lock. This added feature 
permits the use of heavier cameras. 

e Recommended maximum 
load: 30-40 Lbs. 

© Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. 

Height: 6% Inches 


Miller Professional Equipment 


10816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
Phone (213) 766-9451 
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Studio Quality Sound — Compact Cassette Convenience 
<<) xtn-29 Crystal Syne 
. 7 Location Recorder 


Crystal sync location recording in full STEREO or 2 
CHANNEL monoaural sound, plus built-in reference oscil- 
lator and sync presence meter. Frequency response 45- 
16,000 Hz +/—3 db with chrome tape. S/N ratio: —64 db, 
Wow/Flutter: 0.12% NAB RMS, Power: 120vac/6vdc 
Weight 8.8 Ibs with batteries. Crystal accuracy; +/- 1 
frame in 30 min. Sync signal/audio separation: more than 
—70 db. (European version available) 

XLR-24 


SMALL FORMAT FILM & VIDEO 
1420 E. Edinger, Suite 205 * Santa Ana, CA 92705 « (714) 972-0153 


FILM OPTICALS. 


Optical printing and special effects 
often carry the potential for injecting just the right touches 
of professional class into your entire production. 
Conversely, they can sometimes jar 
your budget with disproportionate expense. 


That's why, it will pay you to have pre-production 
conferences over your script with Producers Color professionals, 
who combine 110 years of film versatility and expertise. 
They can call in artists who will enliven your 
ideas with cost-effective techniques. 

They can save your entire shoot from being shot down. 
Multiple images. Split-screen. Zooms. Flips. Fades. 
Reductions. Wipes. Dissolves. Blow-ups. Superimposing titles. 
Aerial image title mattes—and more, 
are in the arsenal of Producers Color’s unique 
experience and services. Call on us. 


We can do a lot of things. 


PRODUCERS COLOR SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
2921 E.GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48202 (313) 874-1112 
VIDEO TAPE DIVISION 
16210 MEYERS ROAD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48235 (313) 345-4866 


FREEFALL FILMING 
Continued from Page 1009 


tion each time. This meant changing the 
lens, sight alignment and frame rate 
every jump. Each point of view required a 
change in flying techniques, as well— 
once or twice that technique was just to 
hang onto the jumpers’ feet or arms! 
Eventually, everyone became more adept 
at keeping the fight in front of the camera, 
although | still spent much of my freefall 
time in a vertical dive. 

Because the location of the drop zone 
was a bit removed from the “big city,’ we 
had made arrangements for a portable 
projector and a wide screen. Dailies 
provided a great source of enter- 
tainment, as well as being our greatest 
single critic. 

Five weeks after our arrival, | had 
made 76 camera jumps and my neck was 
almost back to normal—size 18 (it used 
to be 15%). We had about 25 minutes of 
film “in the can” which would eventually 
become about three minutes—not a bad 
ratio for the type of sequence under- 
taken. Very little film was shot at a normal 
frame rate, and the only lenses used were 
the 30mm and 40mm .Panavisions— 
50mm and larger had led to difficulties 
following the action with any degree of 
steadiness. Assistant Cameraman Phil 
Pastuhov had done an excellent job of 
caring for and readying the camera be- 
tween jumps—as a result, we came 
through without a single frame of 
scratched negative (the conditions were 
extremely dusty the entire time). Conti- 
nental’s camera performed flawlessly, 
even at the highest frame rates. Though 
all concerned would like to have started 
again at that point to go it one better, we 
had come a long way and were satisfied 
with the results. 

As though to end it all on a warning 
note, my last jump was solo to film some 
plates—after 60 seconds. of freefall | de- 
ployed my canopy ... and was looking 
straight into the door of another Cessna 
on jump run, which had missed me by 
about 30 feet. 

It never gets boring. a 


oe Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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22nd MPL FILM SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 1028 


though 80% of American homes have 
one, two or even three television sets, 
with an average of more than six viewing 
hours per person, the people of America 
did not know that 50% of our oil was im- 
ported! There is a gap between enter- 
tainment and information that the fact 
film can fill.” 

Ott Coelin sees today as a “watershed 
era in our nation, a time of turmoil in our 
technology. We must start to live up to the 
potential of the large screen. We must 
use our media to bring the hard truths to 
our people in the eighth decade of the 
century. We must meet the challenge of 
redirecting and training our people for the 
unfamiliar road before us.” 


DEPTH PERCEPTION IN COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ms. Bonnie Swenholt, a Senior En- 
gineer, Photographic Technology Divi- 
sion, Eastman Kodak Co., spoke on 
“Depth Perception in Color Photog- 
raphy”. She gave a convincing demon- 
stration that “... The process of seeing 
is partly conscious, partly unconscious 
and based largely on what the observer 
believes he is seeing.” 

Ms. Swenholt illustrated her talk with 
slides—many of them originally devised 
by pioneering researchers in visual per- 
ception over the last 30 years. These vi- 
sualizations are essential for the com- 
plete understanding and application of 
accepted theories by photographers, 
cinematographers, and artists. 


EQUIPMENT CLINICS, PAPERS AND 
EXHIBITS 


The Seminar also featured clinics on 
editing, lens testing and camera mainte- 
nance. Equipment papers were pre- 
sented on HMI lighting, diffusion mate- 
rials and sealed lead-acid batteries. 
Lenses and accessories discussed in- 
cluded the Arriflex lens stabilizer, long 
distance surveillance with telescopic 
lenses, zoom lenses compared with 
high-speed prime lenses and special ef- 
fects filters. Other papers covered 
Super-8 production and pointers for suc- 
cessful sales films. 

Media Equipment Center’s annual 
two-day flea market and swap shop drew 
a large variety of basic production 
equipment and gadgets brought in by the 
conferees. Equipment exhibits included 
many nationally known manufacturers 
and gave the filmmakers an opportunity 
for a hands-on look at new and different 
equipment plus a chance to talk to the 
exhibitors on a one-to-one basis. G 
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CONFESSIONS OF A 


EES | | continued from Page 992 
a) 
35mm, 16mm 


Economical, reliable, gentle equipment—even if someone else car- 
For literature please call, day or night: ries it. It clutters up the working area, the 


(800) 821-7700 ext.815 station wagon, the motel room. It drains 


the energy of the crew and slows up the 
work. | generally spend extra time at the 
beginning of a job organizing the equip- 
ment into a minimum number of portable 
cases—if | can’t get my assistant to do it 
for me. It’s hard to believe how much time 
and energy this can save in the course of 
a few days shooting. 

Most of my exterior shooting is too re- 
mote for electricity and generators, which 
leaves battery operated lights and reflec- 
tors. Batteries don’t last very long—so 
that leaves reflectors as the most practi- 
cal “fill” for low budget assignments. 
Back in the early sixties, there were two 
choices: the impossibly heavy units with 
steel stands or improvised ones with no 
way of stand mounting. One of the tell- 
tale signs of the beginner (along with wild 
pans and zooms) is the face lit from a 
ground-level reflector. 

The standard reflectors had aluminum 
leaf bonded with Japan lacquer to one 


Twe Nty = Fo WU rPG ‘a F rame side providing a marvelous reflecting sur- 


face, both bright and smooth—but vul- 
Ar -4135 : 
p.o. box 2167, christiansburg, va.24073 (703) 382-4 nerable. To protect the surface, several 


reflectors were packed in a crate which 
was so big that it wouldn't fit into a station 
wagon—even the larger wagons of the 
“good-old-days”. So the reflectors were 
often transported minus case. What re- 
turned from location was a station wagon 
full of aluminum leaf particles and an ex- 
pensive resurfacing job. 
What | thought was needed for those 
“truckless” locations was a portable re- 
INSERTS Lk flector that would mount on a stand and 


fs 
x STAGE & POOL have a scuff-resistant surface. What | 
* FACILITIES AVAILABLE 

v 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS eventually came up with was a unit made 
™  OQPTICALS FOR TELEVISION out of a series of resilient aluminum slats 
i & MOTION PICTURES bonded to an embossed, aluminized 

% mylar with a vinyl backing. This material 
663-9331 functioned as both a reflecting surface 
and a hinge, so that the panel could roll 

up for storage. Channels attached to the 

edge held it rigid. The conventional yoke 

had to go in the interests of portability, 

and, in its place, | used a tilting bar that fit 

on a stand. The disadvantage of the bar 

was that the reflector couldn’t be tipped 

\ down very far in the unusual event that 

. | " the light source was below the reflector. 
TIT ES ad But the bar made it possible to design 
= into the reflector a flood control. By turn- 


dS - 
Z4\ Ray 


KR 

x a5 ing a cam lever, the reflector could be 
663-9331 = bowed, spreading out the light on any 
one axis and reducing the intensity up to 

one-third. This proved to be an important 

control, at least in my own work, because 

reflectors that are too bright are worse 

than none at all, and the “nets” used on 
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conventional reflectors are an all or no- 
thing proposition. With the brightness 
control, it’s also possible to adjust the fill 
light continuously if the subject moves 
towards or away from the reflector. 

The entire reflector, plus its wide-base 
stand, could fit into a tube-like carrying 
case for storage and travel. | called it the 
Lowel Veriflector. One problem was the 
difficulty of assembly if any of the 
aluminum slats became bent. Variflector 
Il solved that problem. 

By now our little company was a little 
larger. 

Just as the early automobiles reflected 
their predecessors, the horse-drawn car- 
riages, for years and years location light- 
ing gear reflected studio equipment. But 
the problems and requirements are en- 
tirely different for location and studio 
work. 

Most studios have overhead pipes or 
platforms from which to hang lights, as 
well as units for lighting the cyc in posi- 
tion, ready to be turned on. Sets usually 
don't have ceilings, so it’s simple, with 
standard gadgets, to position units on top 
of the walls for backlights and back- 
ground lights. Generally, there’s a good 
assortment of spotlights and softlights 
and, since studio stands have wheels, 
weight is not an important consideration. 
The same holds true for size, since 
there’s plenty of room for positioning and 
storage. 

On locations, however, there aren't all 
those studio “sky hooks”. Many ceilings 
are disastrously low. Space is at a 
premium—hardly enough for camera and 
crew, let alone bulky lighting gear. The 
bulkier the equipment, the longer it takes 
to transport and the more distant the lo- 
cation, the more expensive and compli- 
cated to get it there—especially by air. 
True, some locations are only a short 
walk away—but that’s after the plane, 
jeep and donkey ride. 

Another consideration is that some lo- 
cations can’t be scouted in advance so 
we’re not sure what problems we'll en- 
counter. The natural tendency is to play it 
safe and take enough extra stuff to “be 
prepared”. Not taking it may mean major 
compromises in quality or size of shots. 

All of this leads up to what | consider 
the five important considerations for lo- 
cation lighting equipment. Size, weight, 
dependability, versatility and efficiency. 
Anyone who’s tried to fit large studio 
lights into a station wagon or use them in 
a small room knows there’s something 
wrong in the size department. Anyone 
who’s strained his budget (or his back) 
transporting steel stands to location 
knows he’s blown it in the weight 
department. Anyone whose equipment 
has to be repaired frequently can’t count 
on its dependability. Anyone who can't 


Nine ways 


PALMER FILM SERVICES 
can work for you: (conTiNnuED) 


Palmer Recording Services include synchronous and 
narration recording, music scoring, dubbing, effects, 
and sound editing. We have the most complete music 
library in Northern California. Let a Palmer track add 
an extra dimension to your film. 


16mm Optical Effects are a specialty with us. These 
include split screens, freeze frames, travelling mattes, 
color titles over moving backgrounds, movies made 
from slides, and aerial image photography. 


Experience Counts. Palmer Films has had 40 years 
experience providing top quality Laboratory, Record- 
ing, Art and Editorial services. This “in depth” experi- 
ence plus modern equipment assures you of technical 
excellence. 


to get the whole story, call: 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 « PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


ACK Pil 


WE DO IT ALL 


SALES — SERVICE — 

RENTALS 

JACK PILL & ASSOCIATES was created to serve the 

professional motion picture industry. Backed by 35 years 

of experience, we don’t just sell you equipment, we're 

here to solve your special problems. If you need technical 

advice, information, price quotations, rush shipments, 

or help in an emergency, get in touch with us. 

Our sales division supplies all major lines of 16mm and 

35mm professional motion picture cameras, lighting, grip, 

editorial and sound equipment. 

TECH CAMERA, our rental division, rents well-maintained 

equipment with individualized service by our professional 
al yas technicians. 

Personalized professional service, 24 hours a day, 


JACK PILL & ASSOCIATES 7 days a week. 


& ASSOCIATES 


SALES: (213) 466-3238 RENTALS: (213) 466-5391 
6370 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, CA 90038 
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More and more you hear non-theatrical 
directors and producers saying “Foto- 
Kem it”. That's because they. know their 
film product will get that special “Major 
Flick” care that Foto-Kem is famous for. 
If you haven't said “Foto-Kem it” yet... 
try it. 
Gerry Brodersen 
The Prez 


24 HOUR LAB... 

COMPLETE FILM LABORATORY 
35mm, 16mm, Super 8 

COLOR & BLACK & WHITE 


(A= FOTO-KEM Industries. Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
Ww. 2800 West Olive Avenue Burbank, California 91505 213/846-3101 


SOUND MAN 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SCHOOL 


New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 

The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. 


Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 
different countries come privately or are sponsored by Governments, TV stations and Educational 
Institutions. 


a 


wawms The Administrator, The London International Film School, 
24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 


For further information write to: 


quickly put lower-wattage lamps in his 
lights when the fuses start to pop orcan'’t 
convert his units to soft light, when the 
mood requires it and the amperage al- 
lows it, could well have some complaints 
in the versatility area. Anyone who's 
burned his hand because a knob was too 
small or had to choose between a smooth. 
light and a bright one has probably been 
impressed, belatedly, with the im- 
portance of efficiency. 

| tried:to address all of these consid- 
erations when | designed my first 
tungsten-halogen light. Working almost 
entirely. alone and at odd hours or be- 
tween film assignments, it took a couple 
of years. The result was largely, but not 
entirely, successful. The problem was, | 
didn't know when to stop. 

Called Lowel Quartz, it utilized a brand 
new series of single-ended, two-pin 
lamps: 500, 750 and 1000 watts, includ- 
ing a 1000-watt'240-volt one. Because it 
was single ended, | decided to orient the 
lamp filament on the axis of the beam 
rather than transversely as was 
traditional. As-a result, the parabolic re- 
flector had a smooth pattern, a wide 
focus range and high output. It avoided 
the typical cross-over pattern, which 
overheats accessories and makes barn- 
dooring ineffective. 

Since lights are invariably just a little 
out of reach and since we can stretch 
higher with one hand than two, | worked 
out a constant tension tilt system that, 
unlike yoke systems. of that period, re- 
quired only one hand to operate. In any 
case, yokes on small lights add very little 
except weight, and generally limit the 
angle of tilt. 

For along time | had been frustrated by 
the fact that even the best focusing lights 
were limited in their spot/flood range. 
None were capable of producing the kind 
of intensity required for very long 
“throws” or for high-speed filming. So 
that when such performance was re- 
quired, special purpose, high-intensity 
lights and their accessories had to be 
taken on location, even if they were 
needed for only one shot: And of course, 
these units had no other function on the 
job. 

It seemed relatively simple to design 
the light so that the standard focusing 
reflector could be instantly inter- 
changeable with a specular, super-spot 
reflector. That way, the unit could be con- 
verted to a high-intensity light when re- 
quired, and all of the standard acces- 
sories could be used. That part proved 
simple and turned out to be one of its 
most popular features. 

Another was that it weighed only 1/3 to 
1/2 of the conventional, open faced 
quartz lights then available. 

Its least successful feature was the 
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“remote” control of focus and tilt, with the 
help of four chains that could be reached 
when the light was inaccessible. Trouble 
was, the chains tended to tangle when 
the light was stored and to be noisy in the 
wind. It was the first product | didn’t field- 
test. 

Normally | use: prototypes on my jobs 
and ask other cameramen and gaffers to 
test and criticize the equipment. This 
sometimes results in valuable sug- 
gestions, which are incorporated into the 
equipment or kits. Some of the many 
professionals who have helped us in this 
way are David Quaid, Walter Stewart, 
Celeste Gainey, Tibor. Sands, Robert 
Schlenger, Jon Fauer, Brian Heller, Joe 
Consantino and Doug Harris. 

A new model, called the Lowel Quartz 
“D”, through a masterful stroke of hind- 
sight-engineering, eventually appeared 
minus chains and allied apparatus. Even 
the non-chain model quartz light was un- 
conventional in its appearance. Probably 
because the form was. dictated by the 
function. The square back end, for 
example, was a novel but convenient way 
of providing generous ventilation to avoid 
the shortened lamp (bulb) and wiring life 
that sometimes plague “coffee can” de- 
signs. It also simplified the mounting of 
things like oversized handles. Knobs and 
handles should be large enough to oper- 
ate with or without gloves, and it 
shouldn’t require a second hand to 
steady the unit while focusing or tilting. 

Now that our Quartz light has been 
around a while, it doesn’t look so funny, 
partly because several of its features 
have influenced light designs in Europe, 
and also because time helps the unusual 
to look normal. 

The next system evolved out of my 
frustration with grip and lighting support 
equipment which was too studio-oriented 
or single-function in concept. For exam- 
ple, if | might need spring poles only oc- 
casionally on a job, | had to drag them 
along for days or weeks and couldn't use 
them for anything else. A boom might 
prove just as. useful on location as in the 
studio, but how many productions could 
afford the luxury of all that weight and 
bulk? Similarly, a support to hang no- 
seam paper or a riser to extend a stand. 
Other examples abound. It was obvious 
that a modular approach with interlock- 
ing components. was the answer. The 
components were to be useful by them- 
selves and in various combinations. For 
example, the extending pole was to be a 
stand extension or, with other poles and 
components, it could help form a boom, a 
sun diffuser, a background support, a 
floor-to-ceiling pole, a gobo arm, and any 
number of rigging, bracing devices. 

| called it the Lowel Link System. It has 
proved especially useful on productions 


Whatever the speed—Micro-Demand meets the need. 


Filmline’s Citation Series Processors 
with Micro-Demand Drive. 


Now any lab regardless of size, can have 
the quality and reliability of Micro-Demand, 
at prices geared to the volume of its op- 
eration. 

Now the patented Micro-Demand film trans- 
portsystem comes in a full line of Filmline con- 
tinuous, commercial film processors. Priced 
from $8,900. With speeds from 7 FPM to 325 
F 


Introduced in 1968 ints ‘‘Custom Line” ma- 
chines for professional commercial labs Micro- 
Demand remains the most advanced demand 
drive transport system.yet devised for film 
processing. 

Micro-Demand dependability is outstand- 
ing—it will run 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, at top speed, with virtually no main- 
tenance. 

The inherent design of the Micro-Demand 
system allows the use of conventional film 
rollers and bearings, eliminating the need for 
fragile plastic spring bushings, eccentric wob- 


Distributed Overseas by: 
Bell & Howell Ltd. 
Wembley, Middlesex 
Hao1EG, England 


THE ARRI 
ENERGY SET 


12V/4AH BATTERY AND CHARGER 


The Energy Set Battery uses 
nickel-cadmium cells fused together 
for low internal resistance. They’re 
sealed into a resilient hard-rubber 
case. You can use the Battery with 
any camera that runs on 12VDC. It 
weighs 5 lbs, 2 oz. 


With 4AH capacity, the Battery 
can drive 4,000 feet through the 16SR, 
1,600 feet through the 16BL and 2,000 
feet through the 35BL. A resettable 
circuit-breaker fuse automatically 
protects the camera’s electric circuits 
against external shorts. 


The Energy Set High/Low 
Charger shows a red light as it brings 
the Battery up to 80% of capacity 
(about 6 hours from fully discharged). 
It switches automatically to a trickle 
charge (about 5 hours) for the last 
20%, showing a green light. A thermal 
sensor protects against overcharging. 
The Charger automatically switches 
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/ CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


In this partial view 
of Charger, red 

and green lights are 
both on, showing 
trickle-charge mode. 


Model DC28-35/16 


ble rollers or other mysterious contrivances. 
‘“Push-Button’’ operation and reliability allows 
the operator to perform other functions while 
the machine is running. 

All Filmline processors use stainless steel 
construction throughout except where other 
alloys or formulations are recommended or 
proven superior. 

Every Filmline machineis designed for ‘‘Zero 
Down Time’ and. backed by a superb perfor- 
mancerecord compiled in over 25 years of con- 
tinuous service to the industry. Twenty-five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 

Partial Listing of Filmline Installations: 
Deluxe-General, Technicolor, Inc., Capital 
Film Labs., Byron Motion Pictures, TVC 
Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, Guf- 
fanti Labs., Precision Film Labs., Bellevue- 
Pathe, ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, 
General Motors, RCA, IBM, AEC... and thou- 
sands of others. 


Filmline Corporation 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 
Area Code 203 - 878-2433 
TWX 710-4623733 


to work with 110V/60Hz or 220V/ 
50Hz AC power. It weighs 2 lbs, 10 oz. 


You can carry the Battery three 
ways. It comes with a shoulder-strap 
that snaps on. (Spring-loaded locks 
stop the strap from accidentally snap- 
ping off.) And a handgrip and belt 
loops are built into the case. 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 
In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 
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For Animation THRIFTFAX Camera Stands 


Ask us about 
‘JR.’ THRIFTFAX ~~ MINI-THRIFTFAX 


Versatile, accurate, sy For the mini- 
productive budget 


THRIFTFAX ‘SR.’ 
Top performance 


For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 


from the 
/ only one in 
fq New York 


e Service contracts available on ™ 
all moviola equipment. 


© Complete line of editing, projection and 
sound equipment for rental or purchase 


LAUMIC CoO. INC. F asi shop facility for overhauls and 


306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 © Complete stock of editing supplies. 
(212) 889-3300-1-2 


isn’t it nice to know we’ll be around to service 


your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?® 


smaller than a feature but requiring more 
control than is typical on most documen- 
taries. Its biggest problem is that for 
many who are not familiar with the link 
components or combinations, there’s 
likely to be some confusion at first, but 
later, most users become quite inventive 


with the possible permutations. 


It always surprised me how often 
crews shipped sand bags to location to 
stabilize reflectors; sometimes a number 
of them, weighing 25 pounds each, were 
shipped by air to desert locations. One of 
the minor components of the Link System 
is a plastic non-sand bag, that can be 
filled with water and hung on the end of 
our boom as a counter-weight or hooked 
onto the base of a stand for added stabil- 
ity. If water isn’t available it can be filled 
with beer. This keeps almost everyone 
happy. Except, toward the end of the day, 
the boom tends to get a little “light- 
headed”. 

Coming up with new ideas has never 
been a problem—it’s the realization 
that’s so difficult. The more unique the 
invention, the more difficult its realiza- 
tion. As much as 90% of a new design 
can be completed in a few weeks or even 
a few days. But that last ten percent may 
take a year or two. Every little change, 
every improvement, creates at least two 
new problems. Escapades into the un- 
charted regions of equipment design 
seem to be frought with the perils of 
quicksand, avalanches and ferocious 
beasts. But there are also those reward- 
ing moments when the peak seems to be 
within reach. The danger is that false 
peaks look like real ones. Many a time 
I've thought “this is it” only to discover, 
when the mental fog has lifted, that | was 
far from the end of the journey and more 
than a little lost. 

Over the years, many of us had come 
to depend upon the beautiful quality of 
soft light. While it’s easy to achieve in the 
studio, it’s difficult to create on distant 
locations. Umbrellas were one answer 
but they were generally too cumbersome 
to balance and adjust. Bounce light was 
inefficient or unreliable in terms of color. 
Massive studio softlights were impracti- 
cal to transport without a truck. Some- 
times we would set up a bank of lights 
behind heavy diffusion in an attempt to 
create one large, soft source, but moving 
it was a production. What was needed 
was an adequate size softlight that could 
fold up compactly for travel. 

The solution lay in a fabric-backed re- 
flective shield that could be removed and 
a folding frame. The unit was large 
enough to require a yoke. and, since ca- 
bles have a way of getting entangled in 
yokes, | brought the cable out of the exact 
center of the yoke pivot, and, lo and 
behold—no more tangles. Best of all, it 
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New low daily and weekly rates on complete 
Steadicam packages with CP-16 camera or 
MNC-71CP color video camera. Also avail- 
able with trained operator, if desired. MNC- 
71CPs rented separately on daily or weekly 
basis. Inquire about our cash-saving rental 
rebate plan. Phone or write: 


STEDDI-RENT (303) 733-1980 


c/o Film Equipment Service Company 


1875 So. Pearl St., Denver, CO 80210 


Battery 
Problems? 


Now available from Film Equipment Service 
Company—a battery system that overcomes 
common problems with 
¢ “Memory” effect 
* Charging | 
¢ Cold weather operation 
¢ Short running life 
Film Equipment Service Company’s power 
units feature true sealed lead-acid batteries. 
Result: no “memory” effect. Excellent 
cold weather operation. Cycle life to 2,000 
cycles. No corrosion or leakage. With a 
built-in meter. 

FESC’s two-step constant current charger 
senses when power unit is charged. So 
charger will not overcharge batteries. 


Battery packs and belts for all film and video 
cameras and 30 volt lights. 2.5, 5 and 10ah units. 


To inquire about free 2 week trial, call or write: 


FILM 
EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE 
CompPnny 


1875 South Pearl St. - Denver, Colorado 80210 
303-733-1980 


could be turned 360°, endlessly. 

It was the first unit light enough to 
hand-hold. Its disadvantage (there al- 
ways is at least one) is that it takes a 
minute or two to set up. But three of these 
units could fit in one portable case. 

One thing this Lowel soft light proved is 
that, in terms of durability, resilience is 
more important than weight. When a 
conventional soft light is dropped, its own 
weight may damage it, whereas ours 
tends to bounce back. 

As mentioned earlier, sometimes im- 
portant suggestions are made by profes- 
sionals, which are incorporated into new 
equipment during the trial-by-fire period. 
An exception to this has to do with a 
question raised by a student of mine ina 
New York University lighting class. He 
asked why barn-doors didn’t have reflec- 
tors on the inside of the panels. 

This question by Barry Rosenbush, 
now a professional himself, was the 
stimulus for one of our most successful 
systems, the Tota-light. The adjustable 
reflecting doors, in combination with a 
long-filament lamp, enabled the user to 
exercise a degree of control previously 
impossible with “broad”-type lights. 
Various door positions provided (1) wide 
angle lighting (up to 220°), (2) illumina- 
tion concentrated into the sitting/ 
standing area of a room (3) four-wall light- 
ing from the corner of a room with surpris- 
ingly even brightness on all walls, (4) 
compensation for the infamous and 
seemingly inevitable “inverse-to-the- 
square-of-the-distance” fall-off that 
plagues cyc lighting and angled-wall 
lighting. The doors close up like a clam to 
protect the lamp and reduce storage 
space. 

Our next system was based on a rela- 
tively low wattage (250 to 650), multi- 
voltage (30, 120 and 240) source. It’s 
called the Omni-light and is exceptionally 
small and lightweight. One of its most 
unique features, thanks largely to Mar- 
vin’s input, is its ability to use many of the 
components in the Tota System. This 
means that when both types of lights are 
taken on location, their accessories can 
be shared, reducing the amount of 
equipment that has to be purchased and 
schlepped. 

Like the Lowel 1000 watt unit, the Omni 
also has interchangeable reflectors, in- 
cluding a super-spot reflector. There are 
a number of innovations and firsts, par- 
ticularly in the lighting control compo- 
nents, such as a graduated scrim. And 
like the Tota, the Omni can be mounted 
on walls and windows with an accessory 
device and Gaffer-Tape. The same de- 
vice, flipped over, hangs on top of doors, 
open or closed, and allows either light to 
be positioned for 360 degree shooting 
without stands. 
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MICRO MIKE: 


COMPARE OURS... 
WITH THEIRS 


= 
Seago 


eo 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


© 100% MADE IN U.S.A. 


e2 year unconditional guarantee 


eSmallest broadcast/theatre 
quality mike in the world 


IDI MICRO MIKE SONY ECM-50 


PRICE 
$125.00 $219.00 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
30-15,000 Hz 40-14,000 Hz 

TYPE 
Electret Condenser Electret Condenser 

DIRECTIVITY 
Omni-directional Omni-directional 
OUTPUT IMPEDANCE 
50-3500 ohms 50, 250, 600 ohms 
OPERATING VOLTAGE 
1.5 VDC-20 VDC 1.5 VDC 
MINIMUM OPERATING VOLTAGE 
1.1 VDC 1.1 VDC 
CURRENT DRAIN 
10-5 (max) 13 
~“ MERCURY BATTERY LIFE Eg 
more than 7,500 hrs more than 6,000 hrs 
BATTERY COST 
$1.00 $1.55 
WIND NOISE 
26 dB SPL Nominal 44 dB SPL 
WEIGHT (W/BALANCING TRANSFORMER) 
60 grams (2.3 oz) 130 grams (4.7 oz) 
CABLE/CLOTHING NOISE 
Excellent Poor 
MODELS AVAILABLE 
Twelve (12) 
CABLE LENGTHS AVAILABLE 
14cm (4’ 6") 30 cm (9’ 8”) 
36 cm (12') 
OUTPUT CONNECTOR 
Threaded locking Micro XLR-3-12C only 
Plug (works directly into 
wireless mike and male 
or female XLR, or the 
connector of your choice) 

CABLE 
2.5 mm diam dull outer 
sheath pure 98% wrap, 
copper braid, teflon inner 
conductors with strength 
members 


Two (2) 


2mm diam cadmium 
bronze wrap 


“Sols aT 
ef Reutals 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800-327-5181 


IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVIC 


INCORPORATED 


1825 N. a 149 Street 
Miami, Florida USA 33181 
Telex 51-9348 
TWX 810 845-4242 
PHONE 305/945-1111 


1651 Phoenix Bivd. 
Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 
TWX 810 766-1060 
PHONE 404/996-0000 
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See us at the 121st SMPTE Equipment Exhibit 
October 21-26 in Los Angeles 
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In designing the Omni, | had more help 
than on any other system. My partner, 
Marvin Seligmari; a fulltime engineer, Al 
Calamai; a consulting illumination en- 
gineer, Tom Lemons; our sales manager, 
Arthur Kramer; our production manager, 
Carl Yearwood; our purchasing agent, 
Brian Ellis; and our graphic artist, Lynn 
Goodkin Hamilin. 

On its twentieth anniversary, our com- 
pany has grown considerably in size and 
reputation. Many of the early systems 
which seemed bizarre when introduced 
are now considered state-of-the-art. 
Some Lowel innovations have been paid 
the “respect” of international emulation. 
Our lights have been selected for use at 
the 1980 Winter Olympics in Lake Placid. 

But for me the most rewarding aspect 
of the company’s growth has to do with 
the opportunity | have of working with so 
many resourceful, inspired profes- 
sionals. Associates at Lowel-Light. 
Those who distribute and sell our equip- 
ment. And those who use it. 

One of our greatest ‘natural re- 
sources” is the willingness professional 
film people have to offer suggestions, 
praise, criticisms and insights. Besides 
improving our systems, it helps to diffuse 
the otherwise rigid boundaries that sep- 
arate those who create the equipment 
from those who use it to create the 
images. a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: ROSS LOWELL 
holds seven U.S. patents for location lighting 
equipment he has designed, and one that he 
shares with his partner, Marvin Seligman. He 
has taught film lighting at New York University 
and written numerous articles on the subject. 
Ross is also a director/cameraman. Films 
he has worked on have won two Academy 
nominations, one Academy Award, A Pea- 
body Award, Emmy Awards, Golden Eagle 
Awards, an Atlanta Film Festival Award, a 
“Special Award for Outstanding Photog- 
raphy” from the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association and dozens of television 
commercial awards. 
He recently directed, photographed and 
co-produced, with his wife, a short film about 
STEEL-PLASTIC a sibling relationship. It is called “OH 
Fl BER BROTHER, MY BROTHER”, and is distrib- 
uted by Pyramid Films.) 
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48-20 70th St., Woodside, NY 11377 
Wolfgang Roessel (212) 424-1600 
Former Service Manager of Arriflex Comp. 
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A Professional Super-8mm Laboratory 
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 $-8mm/Reg. 8mm to video transfers 
 Cartridging 
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SuperCine Inc. 
2218 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 91506 
(213) 843-8260 


Mini Rojas 
Director of Photography 
Cameraman 
(305) 856-6812 
Miami, FL 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
inl top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN” 
Continued from Page 1039 


bits and pieces in sunlight or overcast to 
piece out unfinished sequences we had 
begun in sunlight or overcast. In the 
middle of all that it would start to rain and 
we would have to wait out the rain for half 
a day because there was just nothing 
else to do. 


QUESTION: Did it snow, as well? 


ROIZMAN: On a Sunday, the day before 
we were scheduled to shoot a particular 
sequence, it snowed so heavily in St. 
George (where it never snows) that they 
decided to shut the picture down for two 
weeks while they got everything to- 
gether, hoping the weather would clear 
up. During all this time, the script was 
still being written, so there were days 
when we didn't have definite scenes 
ready to shoot. Sydney Pollack was writ- 
ing day and night. The actors wouldn't 
know what scenes they were going to do 
until the next morning when he would 
give them their pages (which had been 
written the night before) and then they 
would have to learn their lines and we 
would run out and try to shoot a scene. It 
was a scramble all the way. It was ex- 
tremely difficult for the actors. Some- 
times we'd end up spending the morning 
just rehearsing with them, because it 
would be a scene they'd never seen be- 
fore, and then we'd have to squeeze it in 
and shoot the whole thing in an after- 
noon—a sequence that would normally 
have been scheduled for a whole day. 
We would do it in a half-day, and try to 
match the light that was ever-changing. 
It was one of those nightmare situations. 
But | must give tremendous credit to our 
Production Manager, Ron Schwary, who 
managed to keep things going during 
this long and difficult location. He was so 
well organized and so well prepared that 
he managed to keep everyone happy 
and the show moving along, in spite of 
the weather catastrophe. 


QUESTION: What methods did you 
personally use to keep things moving 
under those conditions? 


ROIZMAN: One of the methods | had to 
resort to, which seemed to work, was 
keeping my fingers crossed. It was 
tricky. On some sequences we would lit- 
erally shoot one shot and then have to 
come back days later to shoot another 
shot of the same sequence. It was a 
matter of trying to remember what we 
had done and matching it. Fortunately, | 
always keep a very Strict log on every 
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Price: 
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The Foba all-metal professional motion picture 
tripod features a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O'Conner C and 50, Miller 

F and Pro heads. Foba’s unique tubular 
adjustable legs allow the tripod to be used in 
both standard and baby positions. Legs can 
be adjusted individually or simultaneously. 
Tripod comes complete with triangle-type leg 
locks and elevating riser plate. Foba was 
selected for use in filming the 21st Olympiad. 
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is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete Information 
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Microfilms 
International 


Dept. F.A. 

300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 
U.S.A. England 


Dept. F.A. 


Fascinating details of de- 
sign and manufacture, plus 
vivid footage of the 16SR in 
use. 16mm color, 17 min- 
utes. We’d like to lend you 
a print. Please write on 
your company or university 
stationery to Film Depart- 
ment, Arriflex Corporation, 
1 Westchester Plaza, Elms- 
ford, NY 10523. Thanks. 


All sizes, for all 
perforating splicers. 


Clear splicing 
Opaque splicing 
Blooping 
Cue and Stop 
Processing 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 467-1296 


scene | shoot, including the exposure, 
how much I’ve underexposed or over- 
exposed for an effect, what lenses and 
filters were used, etc. | do this so that if, 
for any reason, | have to go back a month 
later and match a scene to cut into a 
sequence, I'll have a reference to jog my 
memory as to what | was doing that day. 
This is necessary because | have a ten- 
dency to do what | feel like doing for 
each scene and each particular day, 
rather than having a set formula for the 
whole film. | go by instinct, by what I feel 
the mood should be, even though it 
might mean changing filters or changing 
exposure or whatever. Sometimes I'll 
forget the technical details if | don’t have 
them written down. | won't remember 
what | did that day, because | just did it 
on gut reaction. 


QUESTION: What about booster light- 
ing for your exteriors? Did you use 
Brutes or HMI units? 


ROIZMAN: Well, we used everything. 
Predominantly we used HMI lights be- 
cause they were easier to move around 
in the mountains and the rocky terrain 
where we were working, but there were 
occasions when we would use Brutes. | 
used whatever was necessary—Brutes, 
HMI units, big white reflectors, which | 
liked to use outdoors when it was sunny. 
When it wasn't sunny | had to go to lights, 
and | definitely had to use lights on Jane 
Fonda. It was good to use a little extra 
booster light on Jane for closeups, es- 
pecially in overcast weather. In sunlight 
we'd photograph her in backlight when- 
ever possible and not use any extra 
booster light—maybe just a soft balance 
light. When it was overcast 1 had to use 
booster, and generally it was HMI. My 
gaffer, Ted Holt, was right on top of it. He 
had a special little meter that would read 
the frequency of the current for the HMI 
lights and if it drifted off, he would know 
about it instantly. We used HMI lights 
throughout the filming in Las Vegas and 
Utah and never had any problems with 
them. 


QUESTION: What about the use of fil- 
ters on this film? 


ROIZMAN: We started out with a very 
hard, sharp look, but when we got to the 
lyrical, romantic part of the film, | started 
to use nets and increased them very sub- 
tly by degrees, so that the effect became 
more romantic. Basically, that was the 
only kind of filtration | used. 


QUESTION: Did you use the moving 
camera much for THE ELECTRIC 
HORSEMAN? 
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Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 
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= 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor 115V 
| @ Var. Speed Battery Camera motor 24V 
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ROIZMAN: Yes.. We did lots of long dolly 
shots and my key grip, Bob Rose, would 
sometimes have to set up 100, 200 or 300 
feet of dolly track on the special rail sys- 
tem that he has. He would be able to lay 
it down incredibly fast—and when the 
weather was with us, it was fine—but all 
of a sudden, sure enough, the weather 
would change right in the middle of the 
operation and just frustrate everybody. 
The light would change totally. This was 
particularly the case when we were 
working among the big rocks. We'd get 
part of a sequence done in the matching 
light and then go for another cut, only to 
find that the sun had shifted so much 
within the rock formation that there was 
no chance of matching. You couldn't arti- 
ficially light it because there was just too 
much area in the background— 
especially with the anamorphic format. 
We had to deal with vast backgrounds 
even in the closeups, so we had our 
hands full. 


QUESTION: What about your cover 
sets? What were they like and where 
did you build them? 


ROIZMAN: We built cover sets just to 
protect ourselves from the weather. We 
had an exterior sequence which we 
were supposed to shoot at night on loca- 
tion, but because of the unpredictable 
weather we decided to build it on the 
stage. We didn't actually have stages 
there. These were little warehouses that 
our Production Designer, Steve Grimes, 
found. He managed to put sets in them, 
but there was very little height—nothing 
like what we were used to on a real 
sound stage. It was very tricky to light 
within the confines of such a small 
Stage—especially a set that was sup- 
posed to represent the open plains at 
night. Normally you would do it with one 
big light, set far back and high—but here 
we had to use five or six lights and make 
them look like a single source-—like 
moonlight, to be exact. Getting the 
proper effect was very time-consuming 
and tedious. 


QUESTION: Were you able to maintain 
adequate contact with the laboratory 
from the Utah location? 


ROIZMAN: Yes. We were using the 
Technicolor Lab and they did a great job 
of maintaining consistency from day to 
day. Our lab contact was a young man 
named John Fiedler and this was his first 
big feature. He was extremely con- 
scientious in the handling of our dailies 
and gave us very accurate reports. It 


was very reassuring to have him working 
with us. @ 
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Frequency Meter 


Designed specifically to help today’s 
cameraman eliminate the problem of 
“flicker” caused by the unique operat- 
ing characteristics of HMI lights, the 
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DOTE 5000 at an HMI light source and 
see the exact frequency of the light in 
large LED readout. The DOTE 5000 
also checks the operating speed of 
cameras in frames per second. 
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FILMING “LIFELINE” FOR 


PRIME TIME TELEVISION 
Continued from Page 1042 


was diffused and.scrimmed down to a 


level which would not overpower the 
light-gathering ability of the lens. The 
light level was enough to expose the film, 
but dim enough so that it went virtually 
unnoticed by the surrounding audience. 
The footage was so successful. that the 
Dater Light was called upon occasionally 
throughout the series for extra-low-light 
applications. 

During emergency medicine filming, 
our crew would stay dressed in operating 
room scrub clothes, covered with hospi- 
tal gowns, so that we could accompany 
an emergency case directly from admis- 
sion into the operating suite of the hospi- 
tal. We had to protect operating room 
sterility; compact equipment and a great 
deal of care were essential. If a surgeon 
or a sterile instrument had been acci- 
dentally touched, the crew could have 
been expelled by the operating room 
staff, but no such incident ever occurred. 

Roger Phenix chose the Nagra SN-2 
as the prime recorder because it could be 
designed into a new sound recording 
configuration. By placing the recorder on 
the shoulder instead of the hip—like a 
film camera is_positioned—he could elim- 
inate the awkwardness of dangling ca- 
bles and tangled straps and antennae, 
and improve-balance. The resulting unit, 
called. EXP-3° by the crew, was a de- 
cidedly smaller: threat to the tubing, 
wires, and other medical equipment 
crowding the operating rooms and-inten- 
sive care- units. 

The EXP-3 unit consisted of the minia- 
ture Nagra SN-2 recorder, the Dutch 


Noriyuki SNM-3 mixer, the Vega Diversity. 
- wireless receiver (we: received the first 


unit delivered by the factory to Ron Top- 
ham’s Audio Service Co.), and:the Audio 
Services incandescent digital slate. 


These and a power supply were housed. 


in a Nagra 4.2 chassis box to-which was 
bolted a nine-foot telescoping fiberglass 
boom imported from France by Jerry 


Bruck. Controls were built: into a CP-16- 


camera handle. The EXP-3 Shoulder Rig 
made Phenix a foot narrower.and twelve 
pounds lighter than. had he used the 
Nagra. 4.2L over the shoulder. Now he 
could run full-speed while recording. 
The EXP-3 represented a departure 
from the traditional. method of docu- 
mentary shooting style. It could be put 
down as easily as the camera, and 


picked up and:rolling just as quickly, 


while the Nagra 4.2 with wireless and 


boom requires several seconds longer to’ 


get into action. A light at the mike end of 
the boom—suggested by Elfstrom— 
allowed sync marks to be-obtained by the 
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FLUID HEAD 
Model 2030 


For film and video cameras 
weighing up to 30 Ibs. 
@ With Hydralok® & Autoslip® Pan. 


® Quick leveling claw-ball and cavity 
system. 


© Weighs only 8 Ibs. 


Manufactured by Universal Fluid Heads (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. 
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Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 
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camera without panning around to see 


- the digital slate on the rig itself. A wide 


angle mirror was helpful in maintaining 
360° visibility. 

As with the Frezzolini Camera and the 
Zeiss lenses, we felt that the Vega Diver- 
sity Wireless technology permitted a 
shooting style previously unattainable. 
With phase cancellation of the trans- 
mitted signal a problem of the past, we 
could rely on the Vega under all difficult 
recording conditions, and it never failed. 

Pasadena audiologist Yosh Furuya, 
who specializes in evaluating sound 
engineers’ hearing, worked with us to 
design a special headset which mixes 
stereo room sound with tape recorder 
playback signal. These Dual Mode Plugs 
were conceived by Phenix several years 
earlier but never constructed until this 
year. 

The necessity for having headphones 
isolate the Nagra playback sound from 
the general room sound is a liability to 
documentary recordists because it 
makes it impossible for the recordist to 
hear where sounds are coming from. This 
difficulty can be overcome by using 
headsets which do not fully isolate the 
sound or by removing the headsets alto- 
gether—but at the risk of throwing feed- 
back into the room, or improper moni- 
toring resulting in lost or unacceptable 
sound. 

By electronically feeding stereo room 
sound into the ear along with the tape 
recorder playback, three advantages are 
gained: 1) the recordist can hear the 
direction from which sounds are coming 
and appropriately place the microphone; 
2) the recordist hears sound in real time 
along with the delayed playback, thereby 
retaining a real time perception of events; 
3) the recordist can hear normal con- 
versation without taking the headset off 
during and between takes. Documentary 
recordists should always be aware of 
what is happening around them, and this 
is not possible with conventional head- 
phones; the Dual Mode Plugs are a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Our crew shot more than a hundred 
and forty hours of film in seven months, 
and not one foot of film was lost due to 
technical problems, nor was there a 
single down day for repairs. Inevitably, 
during the filming of live action, scenes 
are missed which no one but those pres- 
ent would ever know about. But with the 
new lenses, camera modifications, port- 
able lights, and modified sound equip- 
ment, our crew shot sequences which 
would have been missed had we been 
equipped with less specialized tools. 
Such an undertaking even ten years ago 
would have been considerably more dif- 
ficult. 

Whatever we could do to keep ahead 
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1994 N.E. 149th St. 
No. Miami, Fl. 33181 
(305) 949-9084,9085 OF FLORIDA, INC. 


WATER-PAK 
WEIGHTS 


Water-Paks are ideal weights for a variety of 
cinematographic uses. They are easy to trans- 
pares store and-weigh only one pound empty. 

illed with water they weigh 14 Ibs., with sand, 
16 Ibs., and are most adaptable for weighing 
down light stands, “‘C’’ stands, triangles, etc. 


Two configurations are available: the standard 
Water-Pak | — Saddle Bag model, and the 
Water-Pak Il — ‘‘Banana’’ model. 


ither model only $23.95 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
RelepnGne: Ae Ss} — powers * (213) 985-5500 
32 able: GORDENT 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL 
SINCE 
1954. 
e 
See us at 
the 
SMPTE Exhibit 


(1) “C” Stand — folding, Double Riser, Grip Head 
and Single Ext. Arm, $121.50. 

(2) Colortran Mini-Pro Head, and 4-Leaf Barn 
Doors, $74.50 (30V and 120V lamps available). 


SEND FOR OUR FREE RENTAL CATALOG 


BIRNS & SAWYER 


1026 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CA.90038 
(213) 466-8211 ¢ TELEX 673280 


of the people who were our subjects, to 
better understand what they were doing 
and why, to be in the right place at the 
right time, would help. To this end, we 
were willing to risk the cautious use of 
unorthodox equipment. Each film in the 
series demanded new adjustments, 
some of which have been detailed here. 
Finally, however, what was most impor- 
tant was not the equipment or the crew, 
but the effort by everyone involved to do 
something which had never been done 
before. There was a real human 
engagement between the producers, the 
film subjects, the crew, the editors. 

It was thrilling to finally sit down and 
watch, and feel the magnetic quality. of 
the films, the successful projection of the 
liveliness of the people who were the 
stars. During the NBC run of the LIFE- 
LINE series, an appreciative audience 
began to build, interested in this reality 
television. We are looking forward to the 
continuing development of this new kind 
of prime time programming. Ef 
SERIES CREDITS 
THOMAS W. MOORE, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
ROBERT E. FUISZ, M.D., EXECUTIVE 

PRODUCER 
ALFRED R. KELMAN, PRODUCER/DIRECTOR 

OF SERIES 
GEOF BARTZ, CO-PRODUCER 
NANCY SMITH, ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
FRANKLIN GETCHELL, LOCATION 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Cinematographer 


tereteene hewnal of Meten Pieters 


P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


Please enter my subscription 


for 1 year— 


$9.00 U.S. 
$10.00 Foréign 


and send mea 

free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 
I am enclosing 

my remittance. 


(offer available only 
with remittance) 
Name 
Address 
City 


Zip 


Tel. (201) 935-3000 


COPYRIGHT FREE 


33 original compositions specifically 

recorded for use as background musical 

moods for films, radio and television 

production, commercials, slide shows, 

and any other audio-visual requirements. 
ARCAL Musical Moods -791, 
including unrestricted license 
to reproduce, is being offered 
at an introductory price of 


$20.00 
ARCAL.. Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


Arcal Productions, fric. Ph. (415) 369-7348 
2732 Bay Road, Redwood City. Calif. 94063 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
EIGHT BIG PRINTING! ...... $20 
The classic definitive text for learning 
and visualizing motion picture and 
television production techniques. 
Postage: USA $1; Foreign $2. CA 6% Tax 
10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 

Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


BLOW-UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


OPTICAL 


OXBERRY PRINTERS 


LIQUID GATE 


Division of Richmark Camera Service, ine. MAL LILI | 
& FILMSTRIP 


Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. EQUIPMENT 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagu!|'" comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See! 
HANG GLIDING SURFING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one. out-of-focus scene. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ARRIFLEX 16BL w/12-120 zoom lens, 3-400 ft. 
magazines, 2 battery pacs w/charger, shoulder 
pod, 2tripods, 1 dolly, AKG mike, sound boom, 2 
carrying cases, like new, little used, outfit 
$10,500. (201) 376-2995, 686-7322. 


ARRIFLEX BL16mm, excellent cond, includes 
tripod with Miller head, Leopod body harness, 
two batteries, four filters, two magazines, CP 
xtal motor, high hat, $8950. NORTHWESTERN 
INC., Portland, OR (503) 226-0170. 


35mm Outfits: Mitchells: BNC $6000. NC, 
$4000. Standard, $2500. GC (Hi Speed) $3000. 
Arris: 1B, $2000. IIC $6000. B&H 2709 w/ 
animation motor, $3500. Angenieux 25/250 
zoom, $4500. Eyemos, $250 up. Cineflex, $900. 
Crystal motor for Mitchell Mark Il, $750. PAUL 
RUBENSTEIN, Rt. 2, Box 1202, Odessa, FL 
33556 (813) 872-9925. 


ECLAIR NPR Package 1101, Will sell 25 percent 
under current price list, Call MARZ ASSO- 
CIATES (312) 534-2379. 


TEGEA 5.7mm lens with filter slot, filter, and 
sunshade, Arri-mount, $525 firm. Also 17-85mm 
Som Berthiot F3.8 Pan Cinor zoom lens, 
C-mount $195 (like new). Call WILL after 7 pm 
(415) 647-0806. 


MOTORLOCK: Crystal control for the Bolex 
MST sync motor, $349. 60 Hz. pilotone gen- 
erators, internal and external versions available, 
$69—$99. THE FILM GROUP, Box 9, Wethers- 
field, CT 06109. (203) 563-2574, 529-5531. 


KEM 16mm table, 8-plate, used. PHOTOMART, 
6327 S. Orange Ave., Orlando, FL 32809 (305) 
851-2780. ; 


35,000 ft. EASTMAN 16mm VIF single perf. 
film. Some mag stripe. Sufficient VNF-1 chem- 
istry to process. Original unopened packaging; 
stored in air conditioning. Overbought prior 
videotape conversion. Write KZTV—10, Wilson 
Building, 601 Leopard, Corpus Christi, TX 
78401. 


MOVIOLA 16mm series 20, one picture and one 
sound head, each with arms, excellent condition, 
$2,200 firm. Call WILL after 7 pm. (415) 647- 
0806. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 zoom, ACL mount, like 
new, $2000. (503) 227-1477. 


CP FLATTOP conversion, crystal motor, side 
amplifier, magnetic heads, 12-120 w/zero find- 
er, grip, 3 batteries, 1 magazine, $2200. Frez- 
zolini MD571DC-16, crystal motor, side amplifier 
magnetic heads, 12-120 w/zero finder, 2 bat- 
teries, 1 magazine, $2200. ACL, crystal motor, 2 
400’ magazines, metal case, $4400. ARRI IIC, 
25-250, 2 magazines, motor, $7800. Frezzolini 
XD1000 battery, $150. 150mm YVAR 4., $100. 
Pathe camera 16-BTL, $150. 200' Beaulieu 
magazine and sync generator, $300. Yoder bat- 
tery & inverter, $100. LW-16 Frezzolini, side 
amplifier, magnetic heads, 12-120 w/zero fin- 
der, 2 batteries, 1 magazine, $4500. (208) 344- 
2244. 


Arriflex 35mm high speed camera, w/BNC hard 
front & follow focus, quick change adapter for 
conversion to Arri bayonet mount, variable and 
constant speed motors, 2-400’ and 2-200’ mags, 
periscope finder, Cine 6O flat base, battery belt, 
custom cases, Like new!! Phone (213) 277- 
OO6O, leave name and number. 


CINE KODAK SPECIAL I, mint condition, with 
case, 15mm, 25mm, 50mm and 135mm Ektar 
lenses, Collector's item or can be used for 16mm 
production, best offer. E. SALZBERG, 37 Part- 
ridge Lane, Trumbull, CT 06611, (203) 377- 
3337 during office hours. 


B&H ZODE, 25mm 1.9 Ektar, 50mm 1.5 Wollen- 
sak, 75mm 2.7 Wollensak, matching finders, 
hand crank, case, $350. ED RYAN, 529 Union 
St., Whitehall, PA 18052. (215) 264-0785. 


NAGRA 4.2L mint, $4,100. Canon 12-120 Macro 
with C-mount, mint, $1900. Mitchell 16 with 4 
motors, lenses, and misc. equipment. Ask for 
BEN (314) 771-8458, or (314) 727-1055. 


NEW Canon Sound Scoopic SE 200 complete 
w/amplifier, zoom lens, cases, List $7,500. 
Sacrifice, $5,750. (919) 272-6165. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


GRIP AND LIGHTING TRUCK 5-ton '74 Chevy 
with lift gate, Mole, Matthews equipment. Sold 
as package including operating production ser- 
vice business. Details: CINEMA SERVICES, 
2010 E. 17th Ave., Denver, CO 80206. (303) 
320-5811. 


ANIMATION and Titling Stand, custom made 
for Eastman ‘‘Cine Special’, adaptable to 
others. Send for photo and details. C. H. 
BOWEN, 1030 Carolyn Ave., San Jose, CA 
95125. 


35 MITCHELL, standard, ball bearing model, 
0-128 FPS, super precision, never used, box 
only. JEWELL, 2040 Garden Ln., Costa Mesa, 
CA 92627. (714) 548-7234. 


16-100mm Switar lens with power zoom and 
auto exposure, $1195. Muray 16mm viewer, 
$95. Superior Cina printer (16mm contact), 
$125. JOE ALDRIDGE, P.O. Box 95, Zachary, 
LA 70791. (504) 654-9842. 


FOR SALE: NCE Fluid head, model HLW, with 
Miller wooden legs; NCE aluminum spreader; 
Cine-60 snaplock with plate, nice condition, 
$800. (802) 257-0859. 


PROJECTOR, Norelco AAIl convertible 
35mm/70mm with mattes, gearing, film gates, 
complete except for lamphouse and lenses, ex- 
cellent condition, $5,900. MACGILLIVRAY 
FREEMAN FILMS. (714) 494-1055. 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses, For rent or pur- 
chase. No. 1820, AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


CP16R camera, double system, including cam- 
era body, batteries, chargers, Angenieux 9.5- 
57, two PLC-4 magazines, location case, new 
price $12,300. USED, IN EXCELLENT condi- 
tion, $7,500. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES 
INC., 1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 
90028 (213) 466-3561. 


TECHNIRAMA (lightweight model) camera, 
35mm 8-perf format complete with 12V DC 
motor and tachometer, $40,000 or nearest of- 
fer. WOODMANSTERNE, 9 Nancy Downs, 
Oshey, Watford WD1 4NF England. (telegrams: 
Woodmansterne, Watford). 


ARRIFLEX 35mm high speed camera, w/Arri 
bayonet mount turret, variable and constant 
speed motors, 2-400’ and 2-200’ mags, peri- 
scope finder, Cine 60 flat base, battery belt, 
custom cases, like new!! Phone (213) 277-0060, 
leave name and number. 


FOOTBALL SPECIALS: 120V motor for B&H, 
$150. B&H ZODH camera w/lens, $400. Cine 
Kodak special $350. 1" & 2" lenses, $50 up. 
PAUL RUBENSTEIN, Rt. 2, Box 1202, Odessa, 
FL 33556 (813) 872-9925. 


MAGNASYNC X-400 (tube type) 16mm edge 
track recorder modified for rack mount and 
1200’ reels, $750. Selsyn interlock system 
X-400 to one projector, $200. FOB Ventura, CA 
(805) 642-7630. 


WESTREX 16mm editor, $1050. Mint Bell & 
Howell 16/35mm pedestal, hot splicer, $1150. 
WETZEL, 1682 El Cerrito Ct., S.L.O., CA 93401. 


SENNHEISER 815 mic w/Rycote zeppelin, 
foam screen, windsock, pistol-grip shockmount, 
hard shipping case, perfect cond., $750. BOB 
MAIER, (212) 431-4162. 


CANON Scoopic 16MS macro zoom, extra 
nicad, filters, used once, perfect. SAMUEL- 
SON, 2645 Greenvalley Rd., Los Angeles, CA 
90046. (213) 478-9785. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL Angenieux, 12-120, 2-400’ 
magazines, battery, belt, filters, offset view- 
finder, crystal sync, electric zoom, aluminum 
case, accessories, $10,000. TVO PRODUC- 
TIONS, Tom Van Otteren, (415) 459-2590. 


MILLER Fluid head #105, w/slip pan on Miller 
tripod, $625. Call (314) 822-0258. 


ACL 12-120 Angenieux, crystal motor, two 
200-foot magazines, battery, charger, filters, 
case, $4500. (216) 321-7884 Exc. cond. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
16mm—35mm SPECIALIST 

16mm Mitchell-Rackover, (Late). 35mm Mitchell 
Model D (White). 16mm Mitchell Hi-speed (200 
ft). 16mm Maurer O-5 outfit. Siemens 16mm 
Interlock. DeVry 35 portable projector, AVE 35 
interlock projector. 65mm Todd A-O Camera. 
65mm Mitchell mags. 16mm B&H ZODH-open 
back. 16mm Moviola. 35mm Wall Camera 
w/stopmotion motor. 16mm B&H projector for 
video copy. 16mm B&H motion picture printers. 
Super Baltar lenses, 35 & 50. Arriflex IIB. Arri- 
flex 16S. All of these items are priced for quick 
sale. Call or write for quotation. LLOYD'S CAM- 
ERA EXCHANGE, 1612 Cahuenga Bivd., Holly- 
wood, CA 90029. (213) 467-3863. 


PETERSON 16/35 reduction, enlarging printer, 
20 years old, outstanding condition, $6,000. 
Depue 16mm contact printer, 2000 ft. flanges, 
$1,500. BRUCE WEBSTER, (405) 524-6251. 


NAGRA 4.2L, crystal-loaded, $3000. O’Connor 
100 head with claw ball joint, $1000. Vega wire- 
less complete microphone system; tripods; 
lights, much more, all reasonable. Call after 6PM 
(305) 753-4744. 


FREZZOLINI FR-16 camera, absolutely mint 
condition. With CP orientable viewfinder, elec- 
tronic inching knob, 24/25 fps crystal, built-in 
clapper, variable-speed motor, 3 mags, 4 bat- 
teries and chargers, shoulder pod, barney, 
second eyepiece and much more, $6,000 (212) 
226-6164. 


16mm Bolex Rex V with 400’ mag, mts motor, 
takeup motor, power pack with sync gen., Bolex 
sound barney, built-in electronic clap stick, 16- 
86mm Vario Switar (electric-eye) lens, 25mm 
Lytar, 1Omm Bertiot, 1Omm Switar, 75mm Yvar, 
fade-dissolve capability, Bolex matte box, 2sets 
of behind-the-lens filters, full camera changing 
bag and documentation with 2 cases, $1500. M. 
V. ORESKOVIC, 12 So. Shore Blvd., Lacka- 
wanna, NY 14218. (716) 823-9969. 


BATTERY SALE—12 volt film/video 6 amp 
hour, MANIMAG, no memory problems, ma- 
chined aluminum case, standard 4 pin Canon, 
642 Ibs. guaranteed, $285. HAFLEXX, Box 156, 
Bernardsville, NJ 07945. (201) 221-0040. 


ARRI-S magazine $150. Cine Special 200' 
magazine, $100. 75mm Angenieux C-mount, 
$75. (213) 936-6678 evenings. 


Angenieux 25mm f/95 C-mount, $275. Switar 
25mm f/1.4 RX-mt, $125. Both excellent, (312) 
869-7664. 


FREZZOLINI LW-16 camera, new condition, 
with Angenieux 9.5-95 lens with new zero finder 
& fiber optics viewing screen, batteries, charg- 
ers, sunshade & Tiffen glass filters, 2 Mitchell 
mags, $5995. C-mount Century Dupliken 35mm 
slide copier, new, $150. MARLBORO FILM 
PRODUCTIONS, Box 96, Marlboro, VT 05344 
(802) 257-0743. 


16 ARRI-S, Angenieux 15/150 power zoom, 
400-ft. mag, torque motor, constant speed 
motor, cable, new FC Cine-60 battery & 
charger, recent overhaul & checkout, $2900. 
L.F. ALLEN, P.O. Box 2377, APO San Fran- 
cisco, 96555. 


PRO600 Auricon, 3-400’ mags, MA-11 amplifier, 
extra flat door, BILL WILSON, 58 King Ave., 
Folcroft, PA 19032. (215) 586-7860. 


200’ Magazine Cine Special, excellent, used 
solely for time-lapse, best offer over $295. 
MIRABELLO ENTERPRISES, INC. Box 294, 
Feasterville, PA 19047. 


One owner camera (individual) CP 16w/MA-11 


amp, 3-400 mags, 3XL head, Angenieux 12-120, 
2 bats & 2 chargers, carrying case, $4995. 
GORDON YODER, 4331 Laren, Dallas, TX. 
Price negotiable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HI-CONTRAST NEGATIVES or positive title 
cards to fit your titler or we can shoot 8, 16, 
35mm. Sharp, clean, professional, economical. 
Send for prices and style sheet. COMPUTASET 
TITLES, P.O. Box 88504, Seattle, WA 98188. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50c per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60c¢ per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office. 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 
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SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm fresh stock processed 


92626 (714) 540-3256. 


WANTED 


COLORTRAN DOLLY write or call STAGE 39, 
39 Dorman, San Francisco, 94124 (415) 821- 
7981. 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. Rafik, 814 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003 (212) 475-7884. Collect. 


Call RICK at (503) 225-1130. 


WANTED: Optical printers, contact printers, 
animation stands, cameras, film cleaners, color 
analyzers, tape punches/duplicators, proces- 
sors, editors, etc. We have customers all over 


ING CORP., 1021 N. Lake St., Burbank, 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & Saw- 
yer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition) 


YER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, 
CA 90038. ; 
PHOTOSONICS 500 fps camera wanted —any 


condition considered. Will buy outright or trade 
Arri S top condition. (404) 981-6100. 


MOND, P.O. 1168, Juneau, AK 99802. Evenings 
c/o Fiddlehead. (907) 586-3150. 


OXBERRY master series, animation stand 16/ 
35mm please supply condition and price. JOHN 
DERDERIAN, 1626 Del Valle Ave., Glendale, CA 
91208 (213) 244-3318. 


WANTED: Nagra 3 recorders, O’Connor 100 C 
and Worrallheads, zoom lenses, 35 BL cameras, 
lighting, NPR cameras, etc. Image Devices will 
buy your used film equipment regardless of 


945-1111, 
Phoenix Blvd., Atlanta, GA (404) 996-0000. 


WANTED: Arriflex time lapse equipment, inter- 
valometer and auxiliary shutter. WOLFGANG 
BAYER PRODUCTIONS, INC. (307) 733-6590. 


WE NEED YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Jack Pill and Associates needs your. used pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment. Call us first. 
We buy or consign. Along with top prices, we 
offer you service. Since we guarantee and back 
consignment equipment to our customers, your 
equipment will be quickly sold instead of gath- 
ering dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at JACK 
PILL AND ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466-3238. 


WANTED S/35 MK 2 Mitchell body and 24V 
variable motor. For Sale: Canon Scoopic 16MS 
Macro zoom extra nicad, filters used once, per- 
fect. EUROSHOOT INC., 2645 Greenvalley 
Rd., Los Angeles, CA 90046 (213) 478-9785. 


ECLAIR NPR, low-x zoom, primes, Nagra Ill, 
Sennheiser 816, tripod, etc. DRUMMOND, P.O. 
1168, Juneau, AK 99802. Evenings c/o Fiddle- 
head, (907) 586-315° 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 


SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Experienced sound person available. Fred Gins- 
burg, former technical sales representative of 
Jack Pill & Assoc., announces to friends and 
clients that he is now actively engaged as free- 
lance production mixer. Resume and credits 
available. 6333 Lexington Ave., Hollywood, CA 
90038 (213) 461-9394. 


ARRIFLEX, ECLAIR, ANGENIEUX service and 
repair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, 
collimation, through the lens projections— 
STEENBECK, sales and service. HERMAN 
GALLI CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


FILMING in Northeast? We provide production 
services from pick-up shots, film crews, to com- 
plete productions. Contact CINEMA- 
GRAPHICS FILM & TAPE SERVICES, 92 Green 
St., Huntington, NY 11743. (516) 271-5072. 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/ 
mastering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


FILM RESEARCH SERVICE-MEDIA WORKS, 
INC. WILL LOCATE STOCK FOOTAGE FOR 
YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION. ACCESS TO 
EXTENSIVE STOCK FOOTAGE BY GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
COMPLETE SERVICES—RESEARCH, 
PREVIEWING, REPRODUCTION AND DELIV- 
ERY. TELL US YOUR NEEDS—WE'LL FIND 
THE FOOTAGE. MEDIA WORKS, INC., Box 
57269, Wash., D.C. 20037. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


LENS REPAIR TECHNICIAN, Century Pre- 
cision Cine/Optics in North Hollywood, CA has 
an immediate opening for one or more qualified 
individuals. Experience on professional motion 
picture lenses (Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, etc.) 
preferred, but we will consider qualified trainees 
with related experience such as 35mm SLR or 
instrument repair experience. Salary open, Call 
Bill Turner or Steve Manios collect at (213) 766- 
3715: 


WANTED: FILMMAKER/VIDEO PRODUCER. 
Write, direct, and edit 16mm education films and 
video productions. Create complete shows from 
script to screen. Some camera work. B.A. re- 
quired. 14M. Good benefits, comfortable 
University community. Send resume, sample 
scripts, and sample reel or tape to: U. of lowa 
Audiovisual Center, C215e East Hall, lowa City, 
IA 52242. The University of lowa is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNI- 
CIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Dallas 
for professional camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical 
background in camera mechanics and optics. 
VDI offers a complete employee benefit pack- 
age and excellent working conditions. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Call Frank 
Marasco collect in Dallas, (214) 369-1165. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA TECHNICIAN. 
Alan Gordon Enterprises, Hollywood, CA is look- 
ing for qualified professional camera mechanics 
for 16mm/35mm equipment. Send resume to 
Sid Spalding, 1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


WILDLIFE cinematographer with experience as 
Field director/cameraman. Must supply 16mm 
sample reel of work along with resume for con- 
sideration. MARTY STOUFFER PRO- 
DUCTIONS, 300 So. Spring St., Aspen, CO 
81611. (303) 925-5536. 


RADIO-TV Jobs... Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads,’’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced camera operator seeks employ- 
ment. Write to: RICHARD SOLARZ, Petro- 
jusvagen 57, 121 46 Johanneshov, Sweden. 


RENTALS 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises. KLM ASSOC., INC., West Coast (213) 
931-6151. East Coast (301) 299-299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS. (213) 461-4643. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 


gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


Cinema 


inema 
togra 
he 


REPRINT 


June, 1968 
FILMING ‘2001 — 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


December, 1969 
SUPER-8—THE STATE 
OF THE ART 


June, 1970 
SUPER-16 


October, 1972 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 
Money Order or U.S. Funds. 
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| AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

| P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

| Please send me copies of the 

| FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
Pp 

| postpaid. 
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For Hand-Held Filming 


TV Primetime Series, Commercials, 
TVNews, Olympic Sports World-Wide. 


rrezzolini Frezzi-Flex 


pee 
FREGZOLINI® 
at SMPTE, 
Los Angeles, 
Booths 428-429. 
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For information write or 
call Sales Manager 

(New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or 
(New York 212) 594-2294. 


Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. 


S Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 
7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA 


6mm cine 
camera’ 


y Model 
m= FR-IGA 


Made In U.S.A. 
U.S. Patent 
#D277,601 and 
Patents Pending 
for the improved 
features of this camera. 
Patent and trademarks 
in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 


Export Agents: 
@ CLINEICRIAIF IT 


11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA (201) 939-0875 


Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie ¢ Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 
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Copyright © 1979, Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc., All Rights Reserved 


To add realism to his role as a 
TV-newsfilm cameraman in 
the feature film “The China 
Syndrome, producer-star 
Michael Douglas chose as a 
prop our CP-16R...the 
generic 16mm news/docu- 
mentary camera. 
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For technical information on the CP-16R camera, please contact: 
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Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 9OO25 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 e (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 
eS ee eae Pee 


